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“Knowledge is of two kinds; we know a subject ourselves, or we know 
where we can find information upon it.”—Dr. Samuel Johnson. 


Hints to Newly Appointed Officers 


By Colonel Fred H. Sargent 


If you would follow Dr. Johnson's hint you will procure a copy of Colone] 


Sargent’s book. It contains hints on: 


How to make a good first impression. 

What you require in the way of uniforms and equipment. 

How to report for duty—what to do and what not to do. 

The performance of duty—individual responsibility, promptness, 

Observance of the regulations and customs of the service. 

Discipline with respect to yourself and the men you are te command. 

Courtesy and respect to your seniors—officially and socially. 

Preparation—home study and reading. 

The art and science of leadership. 

The meaning of esprit de corps. 

Money matters—insurance, banking, meeting obligations, investments. 

Military hygiene—care of health. 

Miscellaneous—F actors that make for success; responsibility; finding a way 
to get things done; punctuality; accuracy; property responsibility; 
loyalty to service; official communications and papers; working out 
your own problems. 


Price, $1.00 per copy 


U. S. Inrantry Association Wasuineron, D. C. 



























OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EVERY MODERN BANKING SERVICE FOR BOTH 
COMMERCIAL AND SAVINGS ACCOUNTS. 


MAKE AN ALLOTMENT to our Savings Department. 
Create an emergency fund for a change of station. 


OPEN AN ACCOUNT with $1 or more. 3% interest. 
Not a checking account. 


By MAIL. Deposits and withdrawals can be made 
by mail when accompanied with pass book. 


The Rings Mational Bank 


Capital $1,000,060 Resources $28,000,000 





E DO more Army and Navy business than any 
other bank in the United States. 
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Please say you saw the advertisement in the Inranray Journwat 
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Getting Together 


Col. M. B. Stewart, /nfantry, G. S. 
NOTL LONG AGO I saw a wonderful sight, an 


inspiring sight, seven hundred or more men, 
some in uniform, some in “cits, ’ talking, laugh- 
ing, singing, eating and drinking—getting 
together. 

What was there remarkable about that? 
you ask. Anyone may see the same sort of 
thing any day in the week, in a hundred dif- 
ferent places, from one end of the land to the 
other—seven hundred or more men, a thou- 
sand, two thousand perhaps, talking, laughing, 
singing, eating, drinking, getting together for 
one purpose or another. 

Foronepurposeoranother! Yes, but that’s 
just the pomt—the purpose. That’s what 
made it wonderful and inspiring, the sight I 
saw—the purpose. 

But what was the purpose that lent such 
inspiration to the sight? you ask. 

Listen, and I will tell you. 

For a century and a half the men of this 
country have periodically given the world 
spectacles of citizens turned soldiers overnight; 
of fighting units born of the travail of war, and 
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of history made by those units in each of the 
four corners of the earth. 

Today, the records of these citizen-soldier 
fighting units stand second to none in military 
history, but the units themselves are little 
more than glorious memories. Having accom. 
plished their purpose, having borne their share 
of war's burden, they have dissolved and the 
men who made them great have dispersed. 
The spirit that carried them undaunted over 
a hundred fields, the hard-earned experience 
that gave them one victory after another— 
spirit and experience alike have faded into 
tradition, memories, nothing more. 

Only their tattered banners inscribed with 
historic names remain to give substance to 
these memories. 

But times change. Today, men look more 
to the future. They see more clearly. They 
remember more acutely, and they profit more 
from bitter experience. 

From our latest great conflict, scores of 
victorious citizen-soldier units emerged to add 
their records to the honor roll of our nation’s 
fighting forces. 

But, unlike those who have gone before, 
the men of these units have not been content 
to see them lost in the dim memories of past 
history. Rather, they have resolved to per- 
petuate the spirit and the experience that 
carried them triumphant over foreign fields, 
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to cherish them, and to transmit them to the 
generations to come. 

And so, after a brief space, the flags of those 
veteran units are once more flying, and the 
men who followed them across the sea are 
rallying around them, restoring their old units 
in form and spirit against the day when they 
may be called upon again to march in defense 
of the country. 

That was the purpose. That was why seven 
hundred or more men were talking, laughing, 
singing, eating and drinking, getting together. 
That is why it was a wonderful sight, an in- 
spiring sight—seven hundred or more men 
drawn together by the ties wrought in the 
hell of battle, getting together, for the pur- 
pose of staying together. 

And another thought added to the thrill of 
seeing those seven hundred or more men get- 
ting together. It was this, that all over this 
broad land, from ocean to ocean, from border 
to border, thousands of other men are get- 
ting together, in gatherings just like that one, 
and for just the same purpose. 

The Army of the United States—The Reg- 
ular, The Guardsman, The Reservist, The 
Invincible Triumvirate. 

One Force, One Purpose. 

To perpetuate the spirit, 

To preserve the experience, 

To insure peace, 

To cherish democracy. 





Dissolution of the Russian Front 


cently been written in Russian 
by a very talented man. It is 
one of the books of the century, and is 
comparable to ‘‘War and Peace’’ by 
Tolstoi. It has the inspiration, the 
strength and the feeling of Tolstoi. It 
is a book by General Krassnov, en- 
titled ‘‘From the Double Eagle to the 
Red Flag,’’ published in Berlin in 
1921 by Madame Olga Diakow. 
Three periods are shown, namely, 
Imperial Russia, the War, and the 
Revolution. From this most interest- 
ing work of four volumes, certain 
pages have been extracted which have 
to do with the dissolution of the Rus- 
sian Front and which depict this 
‘*breakup’’ with powerful color and 


A REMARKABLE book has re- 


incomparable psychology. 

The following is the way in which 
Berlin caused, little by little, the sys- 
tematic disorganization of units. 

The author states that for some time 
after the revolution there was no ap- 


parent change along the front. Sen- 
tinels were on duty in their observa- 
tion posts, gas masks were at hand, 
reserves were alert and the chemical 
sections daily verified the gas defense. 
Rolshevik Order of the Day No. 1 had 
been received by various regiments, 
but it attracted very little attention. 
Everybody carried on as before with 
the exception of troops in reserve, 
who were forbidden, at the conclusion 
of roll call, to recite the evening 
prayer and chant the National Hymn. 
The men did not notice any particu- 
lar change until their comrades, who 
had been delegates to the Bolshevik 
Convention, had returned. 


From our organization these dele- 
gates were a corporal, Ikaeff, who had 
just been promoted, and a private, 
Woronkoff, an ex-school teacher and 
political revolutionary of 1915, who 
had been deported and who had 
sought refuge in Germany. 

Ikaeff assembled the men of his 
company at a trench junction, where, 
seated on the firestep, he vividly de- 
scribed the events of the convention, 
which had brought together the dele- 
gates of the South in the village of 
Loutzk. 

The sky was blue and without a 
cloud, the lark sang its song of love, 
the brooks murmured on their way to 
join the river and the sentinel listen- 
ing to the discourse of Ikaeff, saw be- 
yond the trench—green fields and the 
sombre line of German wire. He 
could not understand how, after what 
had passed, war was possible. Why 
should he stand guard and watch the 
movements of an enemy occupied in 
repairing his wire and building pas- 
sages through it? 

The Germans could be seen at 
work—quiet and serious. One of the 
German officers passed and repassed 
directing the tasks of his men. It 
was an excellent moment for a well 
directed shot, but the artillery ob- 
server paid no attention. He was evi- 
dently in the same mood as the sen- 
try. Why work! Why kill—when 
such wonderful liberty had just been 
proclaimed and had opened the door 
to many strange and unknown things. 

Ikaeff, puffed up with his own im- 
portance, spoke: ‘‘I arrived, my little 
brothers, at Loutzk, where I saw sol- 





*Translated from the French by Major Sumner Waite, Infantry. 
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diers waiting for us at the rendezvous. 
Each one of them wore on his coat a 
bow of red ribbon. They said to us, 
‘Comrades, are you the delegates from 
the Army Corps? Show us your cre- 
dentials.’ The credentials were soon 
verified just as if we were generals. 
We were placed in automobiles and 
eonducted direct to the chateau. 
On arrival there we were presented 
with dark red ribbons and were in- 
formed that these ribbons were the 
sacred insignia of liberty and should 
be worn on our chests.’’ 

**Alas!’’ remarked one of the sol- 
diers with a sigh, for he, Comrade 
Setrokoff, had worn a similar bow 
which had been loaned him by a little 
Jew. The Corps Commander had seen 
it and had reprimanded him because 
of it: ‘‘Thou are not a girl,’’ said he. 
‘‘Thou dost not wear bow ribbons. It 
is contrary to regulations.’’ The 
Corps Commander was ready to pun- 
ish him. 

‘It was a general of the old regime 
who said that,’’ replied Ikaeff, spit- 
ting out the remains of a flower which 
he had been chewing, ‘‘that’s nothing, 
he doesn’t understand the results of 
the revolution, for it was at Loutzk 
that I saw the true generals. 

‘‘We arrived at the chateau, and 
what do you think? I could hardly 
believe my eyes. The two sentries of 
honor were seated at their posts; their 
guns leaned against the wall, they 
were chewing flowers and joked and 
laughed with the peasants. 

“*T asked what all this meant, for I 
expected that the sentries would be 
court-martialed. And the people of 
Loutzk joked with me and said: 
‘Comrades, this is not bad, is it? The 
old regime has been abolished and the 
soldiers are now free. The sentinel 


does his duty, but there are no of- 
fensive restrictions. He does as he 
pleases.’ ’’ 

—‘That’s fine,’’ murmured one of 
the listeners. 

—‘‘That is fine,’’ thought the senti- 
nel, who turned his back on the enemy 
and from then on listened to Ikaeff, 
paying no further attention to what 
happened in front of his observation 
post. 

Ikaeff continued : 

**In the chateau, they did not place 
us in accordance with rank; that is, 
officers and men separately, as has 
been customary. Instead, they mixed 
us up. We were all equals. There 
were officers and soldiers all around 
me. In front of us there were some 
general officers who came to transact 
business at Corps Headquarters. 

‘‘The Corps Commander was there, 
too, and on his breast he wore a large 
red bow of ribbon which entirely cov- 
ered his Cross of St. George. He paid 
no attention to the generals who were 
there, but came directly to us, the 
delegates. I noticed this and was 
ready to reply to him: Bien le bon- 
jour, mon general! But what did I 
see? He shook hands with each one. 
He gave me his hand and at that mo- 
ment I realized that there was a state 
of equality.’’ 

The soldiers murmured : 

‘‘How could the commanding gen- 
eral shake hands? Who could be- 
lieve such nonsense ?’’ 

—‘‘Yes,’’ continued Ikaeff, after a 
delay in which he allowed his words 
to sink in, ‘‘we were invited to the 
theatre in a body and were assigned 
to a hotel, where each delegate had a 
room and received three rubles a day 
for expenses without distinction as to 
rank, 
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‘We arrived at the theatre and we 
were asked the following: ‘What are 
your polities?’ As for myself I had 
never sincerely considered the exist- 
ence of parties and I confess that I 
did not know how to reply. A young 
man of Jewish extraction approached 
me and said in a friendly manner: 
‘Let me explain to you.’ and sud- 
lenly he commenced. ‘It is compli- 
cated and it is wonderful. There are 
Bolsheviks, Mencheviks, social revolu- 
tionaries, social democrats and those 
who desire the restoration of the 
Czar.’ 

‘***How will I register you,’ said 
he, and I replied, ‘I desire to join the 
party where I can obtain the most 
land and have absolute liberty.’ 

**And that is the way, my comrades, 
that we all became Bolsheviks. Yes, 
comrades,’’ continued Ikaeff, in a 
meditative way, ‘‘I have become a 
man of party.”’ 

Ikaeff remained silent. His audi- 
ence listened with bated breath. A 
fairy story had been transformed into 
e reality before their eyes. The com- 
manding general wearing a red rib- 
bon, shaking hands, sentries seated at 
their posts, soldiers riding in automo- 
biles, parties that distributed large 
amounts of land—all of this was 
strange and wonderful. Woronkoff, 
who had returned from Petrograd, 
ran about from trench to trench 
searching for an audience. ‘‘Com- 
rades,’’ said he, breathlessly, his 
gaunt, nervous face contracted, ‘‘com- 
rades, they deceive you! They betray 
you! They still keep you under the 
discipline of the old regime. And 
what is that? Are you not required 
to render the military salute and 
honors? The officers punish you as 
before. Comrades, you should do 


away with all this nonsense and demo- 
erative the army. In Petrograd all 
the commanders are elected. There a 
General, like our Corps Commander, 
is not permitted to hold command. 
They would have been killed by bayo- 
nets. I see absolutely no evidence 
here of the conquest achieved by the 
revolution. You should have a meet- 
ing and decide upon the detailed exe- 
cution of Order of the Day No. 1. 

‘*You do not know your rights. You 
continue as before, as slaves. Where 
are the Red Flags of the revolution, 
with all the sacred formule which | 
have seen in Petrograd? You have 
the same things here as before: the 
Czar and God. Comrades, this is not 
why we have overthrown the Czar and 
established the fact that God does not 
exist and that he was invented by the 
bourgeois and the capitalists in order 
to keep the people in slavery and in 
darkness. Comrades, I have seen on 
the red flag, these sacred words: 
‘Peace to the poor. War on the 
rich.” Down with war! War is de- 
sired only by the capitalists whom we 
desire to serve no longer. 

**Run up your red flags and with 
them sustain the rights of the people 
and the conquest of the revolution.”’ 

Sometimes the officers attempted to 
reply to Woronkoff, but they were in- 
solently interrupted and were pre- 
vented from speaking with the cry: 
**You have deceived the people! You 
have hidden from us the conquests of 
the revolution! You keep us in dark- 
ness and cause us to be martyrs of the 
trenches.’’ The officers were forced to 
keep quiet. 

Suddenly Order of the Day No. 1, 
which had been incomprehensible, ac- 
quired first importance, for it had en- 
tirely changed the life of the soldier. 
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The sentry who had listened to 
Ikaeff had been on post two hours 
overtime. Ikaeff turned in. His audi- 
ence had done the same, but no one 
came to relieve the sentry. In the 
trench at the post of the guard a 
young officer argued with his men in 
order to get someone to relieve their 
comrade. ‘‘Sedoff,’’ said he, ‘‘it is after 
22 hours, you will relieve Kovaleff.’’ 

“‘Oh, don’t worry, Lieutenant, he 
has only to remain where he is. I am 
not feeling well, I have a pain in my 
chest.”’ 

‘“‘Then, Pauxratoff, you go’’— 

‘*Not me,”’ replied Pauxratoff, ‘‘it’s 
Sedoff’s turn, I was for guard last 
night, he can stay there until mid- 
night because the 8th Company will 
come at that time to relieve us.’’ 

Midnight arrived and the 8th Com- 
pany did not come and still it did not 
come, for this company listened with 
open mouths to the tales of Woron- 
koff. It was four o’clock in the morn- 
ing when Kovaleff was relieved. 

In the trenches the gas masks were 
thrown among the coats and cartridge 
boxes. The barrel which was sup- 
posed to be kept filled with water in 
ease of a gas attack was empty. The 
petrol had disappeared. Torches were 
damp and the dry wood was under 
water. 

The company commander arrived, 
remonstrated with his men, but no 
one made a move to execute his or- 
ders and when he left whistling was 
heard. He heard someone from be- 
hind speak as follows: ‘‘Wait; you 
will have your night of St. Barthol- 
emy!’’ Terrible words! This old 
commander understood only too well 
their meaning. 

a7 * * 


This picture is touching. Here is 
another. It is the election of the di- 
visional delegates to be sent to Petro- 
grad in order to express to the pro- 
visional government the desires of the 
soldiers and to extend their felicita- 
tions. 

Woronkoff was elected. He made a 
speech. The Division Commander 
shook hands with him and made him 
a friendly address: 

‘‘Let me give you the accolade, 
Woronkoff,’’ said he, ‘‘and wish you 
a happy and successful accomplish- 
ment of your mission.’’ 

The old general was so agitated that 
he seemed ready to bless Woronkoff 
with the sign of the cross. Woron- 
koff, very pale, turned towards the 
men and commenced a discourse ap- 
parently prepared in advance and 
learned by heart. He spoke badly and 
with an effort, constantly repeating 
himself and continually making the 
same gesture of placing his hand on 
his chest and extending it toward his 
audience. His discourse was well re- 
ceived for the simplicity of his phrases 
made it easy for the soldiers to under- 
stand. 

In that which concerns war, here is 
his conclusion: ‘‘Peace to the poor! 
Enough of the peasants’ blood has 
been shed. The Russian proletariat 
does not require annexations nor 
tributes !’’ 

He spoke for half an hour. He 
painted the Russian picture of the fu- 
ture without war or military service, 
without police, without taxation; all 
living in fine houses, with a chicken 
in the pot, and everything in common. 

The soldiers listened open-mouthed, 
scarcely daring to breathe. They were 
like children who listen to fairy 
stories with naive credulity. 
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Those who endeavored to reply to 
him met with no success. 

The men forgot to eat while listen- 
ing to this talk. A colonel of the staff 
wished to commence a speech, and 
said in order to ingratiate himself 
with his audience: ‘‘I am a social rev- 
olutionist and a republican. I am a 
partisan of the people autocrat. I 
am of them! My ancestors worked in 
the fields and my mother was a laun- 
dress. .”’ But his mother was 
the daughter of a state councilor and 
his grandfather was a landed proprie- 
tor who had lost his lands in gam- 
bling. 

All favored the Germans, This dis- 
ruption of the Russian Army made the 
German task much easier. German 
reinforcements from the French front 
made possible an offensive which 
caused the Russian Units disposed in 


front of them to lose ground. 


One day a German intelligence 
agent procured a red flag which had 
been hung on their wire and took it 
to the division staff. Inscribed on it 
were these words: ‘‘ Down with war!’’ 

The flag was quickly sent to Army 
Headquarters from where it was for- 
warded to G. H. Q. 

Immediately the evacuation of the 
village of Kovel was decided upon 
and an attack was launched to throw 
the Russians across the river. 

- « + On the 20th of March at 
nightfall, German artillery, which had 
been quiet for months, started a bom- 
bardment against the Russian posi- 
tions near the village of Lessichtche. 
The garrison took refuge in dugouts. 
Only the sentries remained in the 
trenches. The soldier, Pantuhoff, na- 
tive of Panza, about thirty years of 
age, intelligent enough and the father 
of five children, was on duty. He 


leaned his gun against the trench wall, 
supported himself on his elbows and 
contemplated the last reflection of the 
setting sun on this warm, spring-like 
evening. The enemy fire opened, and 
in spite of it Pantuhoff joined his 
comrades in a lively dispute. Lieu- 
tenant Loventhall, of German origin, 
declared that the land should not be 
taken away from the proprietors with- 
out notice. He held that the Govern- 
ment should pay the landowners for 
it and, at the same time, make it pos- 
sible for the peasants to receive credit 
and thus facilitate payment. He ar- 
gued that a large number of the land- 
owners had bought their land and that 
it would be unjust to take it away 
from them. 

Second Lieutenant Gaidouck said 
that the proprietors had played with 
the land long enough and now it was 
only necessary to take it away from 
them. 

During the course of the argument 
the corporal sent Pantuhoff back to 
his station. 

Pantuhoff drew on his coat, took 
his gun, but forgot his cartridge box 
and gas mask, and hindered by the 
long skirts of his coat, started back 
toward his post. While walking along 
he thought about the discussion. Sud- 
denly, thought he, if to pay is just, 
not to pay is possible. Our proprie- 
tors, the three brothers Obolensky, 
own about three hundred hectares. 
There are one hundred and fifty fami- 
lies in our village. An equal division 
would give ten hectares to each fam- 
ily. Among them are those who al- 
ready own land. To them I would 
give nothing. And the division should 
be so made that those who have the 
largest families would receive the 
most land. 
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‘‘T for example, have five children, 
and should receive at least fifteen hec- 
tares. Lieutenant Gaidouck is right. 

‘‘The furniture and other property 
should be divided equally, for the pro- 
prietors have profited long enough. 
The Obolenskys possess at least three 
hundred cows, and what cows! 
Imported from abroad in 1910. These 
should be divided also.’’ 

A metallic sound coming from the 
German lines, attracted his attention. 

‘“‘What is that movement over 
said Pantuhoff to himself. 
‘‘Should I give the alert? 


wait.’’ 


there?’’ 
Useless, 
Then he continued to follow 
his thoughts, saying to himself: ‘‘ Yes, 
and the Obolensky stud ., 60 
mares and 4 stallions procured from 
Tamboloff, it is necessary to divide that 
What need will he have for this 
stud farm since he will have no more 
land? And it is necessary that this 
division be made equally. I fear that 
the men will kill the beasts as they 
did in 1905 .. .” 

It was time to go off duty. No one 
eame to relieve him. He had slept 
well, however, and the night was 
beautiful and clear and he was enjoy- 
ing himself beneath the starlight sky. 
What soft air, it felt like spring. 

‘*It will be fine to return home after 
the annunciation or at Easter time 


and start to work on the new land 
* * > = * 


also. 


‘‘Why don’t the Germans stop both- 
ering us? 

“They work all the time because 
there is an officer ready to strike them. 
They are afraid, and, as for us, we 
have been cleverly given our liberty. 


We should not change. They say it 
is necessary to kill all our officers in 
order that they will no longer com- 
mand us. But if they are killed, 


would not someone be held responsi- 
ble? What makes that noise over 
there? Sounds like a locomo- 
tive blowing off steam. Where did 
they get those engines? They never 
had them before.’’ 

Suddenly a terrible thought flashed 
through his mind. ‘‘Gas! Asphyxiat- 
ing gas My God, where is 
my mask? St. Virgin Mary 
save us What will happen? 

’* Pantuhoff ran about the 
trench not knowing what todo. Wish- 
ing to give warning he rushed toward 
the alarm box and found it full of 
water. It had rained for three days. 
They had desired to save him, then 
they had forgotten him. The matches 
floated on the water. He wished to 
call up the battery, but could not find 
the telephone. He rushed toward the 
nearest dugout and opened the door. 
There was a lead lamp placed on some 
boards upon which soldiers were 
stretched out sleeping profoundly, 
while some of them in their shirt 
sleeves were industriously 
cards. 

“‘Comrades! Gas! Gas!’’ 
cried Pantuhoff, his wild eyes search- 
ing for a mask. ‘‘ What are you raving 
about?’’ said an old soldier rudely, 
picking up a large stack of paper 
money which he had won in the game. 

**__The truth! Comrades, the Boche 
is sending over gas!! And they are 
making an attack! .. .’’ 

The men dressed themselves. Some- 
body hardly awake made an unfortu- 
nate sweep with his arm and knocked 
over the lamp. It was black as night. 
In this darkness the soldiers fought 
and swore, searching for their clothes 
and gas masks. 

At another point this is the con- 
versation over the telephone between 


playing 
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an Artillery officer and a young lieu- 
tenant of Infantry: ‘‘Hello, hello! 
Captain, is that you?’’ cried the young 
man. ‘‘My God, open fire quickly! In 
accordance with table in Regulation 
No. 4 Gas attack t 
What? They do not permit it? ... 
Tell them they are lost . . .’’ 

The Infantry had placed a guard 
near the battery and prevented the 
Artillery from firing on the Germans. 

After that, it was a panic, and 
here are two pages which enable us to 
understand how those who lived 
through it saw their hair turn white 
overnight! 

Then, the Germans advanced to- 
ward the Russian positions. It was 
growing light. The sun rose above 
the sandy hill behind which was sit- 
uated Fort Lesichinsky before Kovel. 
Through field glasses things seemed 


irregular, for swallows killed by gas 
could be seen lying on the furrowed 
ground. The hillside on which wound 
the road leading to the chateau was 


covered with bodies. Some horses at- 
tached to an open carriage had died 
and on the box was seated a dead sol- 
dier whose face was green and 
transfixed with an expression of 
terror and terrible suffering. In the 
carriage was the Brigade Commander 
and Colonel Pastouhoff, both dead 
with green faces. Behind them a 
wagon was turned over. The horse in 
his agony had thrown himself to one 
side. The bodies of the bookkeeper 
and the treasurer were in the vehicle, 
and the morning breeze caressed the 
black beard of the treasurer on his 
face of green. 

This picture was productive of fear. 
It seemed that death had suddenly 
reaped a human harvest. The dead 
were frightful, the earth was fright- 


ful, and the units about to reinforce 
the corps seemed to hesitate in ap- 
proaching. 

The 204th and 209th regiments ad- 
vanced. 

‘*First battalion by companies in 
two lines to the right of the road,’’ 
ordered the commander, whose voice 
was deeply muffled by his mask. . 

He stopped in order to allow the 
leading company to pass. As soon 
as the soldiers had passed their prog- 
ress slowed up. 

A group of soldiers provided with 
masks ran to meet them: ‘‘Comrades,’’ 
cried these men, ‘‘turn back, all is lost, 
the enemy is in possession!”’ 

The commander having climbed a 
small hill saw that the two regiments 
were nearer the trenches than the Ger- 
mans. A slight effort, a spirit of elan 
and the lost ground could be regained. 
The Russian artillery was in action, 
it fired badly, it is true, but neverthe- 
less the German lines were hindered in 
their advance and were often stopped. 

The seconds seemed as eternities. 

* * o * . 

Above was heard the humming of 
German airplanes. An escadrille with 
black crosses swooped down in front 
of the brigade. Bombs were dropped, 
machine guns were fired from above, 
the Corps Commander, General Sab- 
line, pulled off his mask and cried: 
‘Don’t be afraid, advance slowly. 
Forward to the trenches!’’ The sol- 
diers began to move forward. 

At this moment, a small group of 
men detached themselves from the 
regiment Pavlinoff. They had a red 
flag with them which bore the inscrip- 
tion in black, ‘‘Down with war.”’ 
From time to time one of the men 
stopped and, taking off his mask, 
cried in a loud voice: ‘‘To the rear, to 
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the rear. To the bridge, everybody 
for himself.’’ The command came to 
a halt. An airplane bomb exploded 
near a company in reserve and killed 
several men. 

Sabline pulled out his pistol and 
rushed towards the group. 

Before him appeared the white face 
of the Communist, Osetroff, who tore 
off his mask and cried: ‘‘ Arrest the 
general. He has sold us to the Boche, 
he is a German spy!”’ 

It was so absurd that Sabline 
stopped and covered Osetroff with his 
gun. At the same instant strong 
arms seized him from behind and the 
group with the red flag rushed him 
towards the bridge. The entire com- 
mand broke and ran. Panic ensued. 
The German planes continued to drop 
bombs. 

A deep voice cried: ‘‘Never mind 
the bridge, cross on the ice, it is still 
strong !’’ 

They took to the ice. Some crossed 
without accident, others broke 
through, some floated over on ice 
cakes and some swam, while a few 
were lucky enough to find shallow 
water. Chaos reigned on every hand, 
for enemy planes bombed and machine 
gunned the troops. In fact, the ma- 
chines came so low that it was pos- 
sible to distinguish the features of the 
pilots. However, nobody in the mob 
fired on the planes, for suffocating in 
their masks, they rushed to the rear, 
abandoning their wounded and throw- 
ing away their guns. A German In- 
fantry Brigade tranquilly occupied 
the abandoned trenches. The way to 
advance was open if they so desired. 
The Russian Army Corps as such 
ceased to exist. The men de- 
serted a few at a time. Each night 
men left their companies. 


Pantuhoff (the sentry on guard at 
the moment of the gas attack) had 
miraculously gained the other side of 
the river. He confided to some of his 
comrades his ideas in regard to the 
division of the Obolensky estate, so 
they resolved to return to their vil- 
lage. 

The first three days and nights they 
traveled by secluded ways and 
through the woods. Soon they ar- 
rived at the rear of the army and 
there it was no longer necessary to 
hide. Then again it was only neces- 
sary to softly repeat the word: ‘‘Com- 
rade!’’ Russia was full of deserters 
and even this name had acquired an 
almost honorific significance. They 
traveled by train almost to Penza 
first class, and Pantuhoff cut the vel- 
vet off his seat in order to make a 
present to his wife. The 
Army had ceased to exist. 

The following episode is but another 
decisive movement towards the disso- 
lution : 

The regiment Morochnensky re- 
ceived orders 20 kilometers from the 
line, to relieve the regiment Pavlinov- 
sky. The order had been signed by 
the Army Commander. The regiment, 
in accordance with orders from the 
soviet of deputies, composed of sol- 
diers and workers, called a meeting in 
order to determine whether or not 
they would obey the order. The meet- 
ing took place the evening before the 
day designated to move forward in a 
little Polish Jew town between a red 
brick church and a_ half-demolished 
chateau. A drunken crowd of sol- 
diers composed of about 1,500 men 
decorated with half-torn bows of red 
ribbon had gathered together. They 
were pushing about chewing the stems 
of flowers, listening and interrupting 
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the orators who spoke for and against 
the execution of the order. 

After lengthy speech-making, it was 
finally decided that the decision to 
move forward depended upon the 
weather. If it was fine they would go 
forward, but if the morning was driz- 
zly and cloudy they would put it off 
until the next day. It was rather 
foggy when the regiment moved out. 
About 10 kilometers from camp or 
half-way to the destination of the reg- 
iment there was a river crossed by 
means of bridges and guarded by Cos- 
sacks. 

They had planned on stopping at 
this point. They advanced in loose 
formation ‘‘grousing’’ among them- 
selves with a slow and stubborn step. 
None of the companies sang. They 
did not wish to sing the old songs any 
more and they searecely knew the new 
ones. 

Halt! was the command when the 
first company arrived at the water’s 
edge. This cry was reiterated six- 
teen times. Men without awaiting 
further orders scattered to the sides 
of the road and started to smoke. 

Searcely had they stopped when a 
sailor appeared in their midst. His 
sailor hat was stuck on the back of 
his head. His throat and chest were 
bare and his large trousers fell over 
the tops of his high boots. He came 
down from the neighboring railroad 
station. Young, insinuating, arro- 
gant, he moved about from group to 
group when suddenly some of the sol- 
diers started to run towards the 
bridge. 

They tore off their cartridge boxes 
and threw their cartridges into the 
water. Some of them fired their guns 
into the air. All along the edge of 
the neighboring woods a fusillade 


started. The soldiers emptied the car- 
tridge caissons and threw the machine 
gun ammunition into the river. 
“Down with war’’ was heard all along 
the line. 

Somebody started the revolutionary 
hymn to the tune of the ‘‘Marseil- 
laise.”’ 

**Down with war! Down with the 
officers! Arrest them! .. .’’ 

When the shooting started Colonel 
Kozloff jumped on his horse and ar- 
rived at a gallop. 

**You are fools,’’ he cried. ‘‘ What 
are you doing? Boche! You 
are the Boche! You have taken com- 
mon cause with them! Cease firing! 
Officers, to your places!’’ Livid faces 
with frightful eyes were turned upon 
him. Men did not even understand 
what was taking place. Some of the 
soldiers ran to the village with their 
red flags. 

‘‘Arrest the chief,’’ cried someone. 
They seized the reins of the colonel’s 
horse, the crowd closed about him. 
Kozloff started to pull his pistol, but 
they divined his gesture. One of the 
men grabbed his holsters and con- 
tents. 

The singing and firing ceased. All 
grouped about the colonel. On all 
sides were beastial faces and wild 
eyes. 

‘* Kill him! Kill him!’’ They grabbed 
Kozloff about the legs, pulled him 
from his saddle and rushed him to- 
wards the woods. 

**My little brothers! 


What are you 
doing?’’ cried Kozloff in a tearful 


voice. ‘‘I have a wife and children! 
* > . > > 
—‘‘Tie him to a tree,’’ they yelled. 
‘“‘Over there to that oak! Bind his 
hands!’’ 
— ‘What are you going to do with 
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me?’’ cried Kozloff. 
done ?’’ 

—‘You have drunk our blood,’’ 
they all yelled. 

The soldiers crowded about, 
tramped on one another’s feet, stum- 
bled around, fell down, got up and 
were generally out of breath. 

—‘‘Where is the rope?’’ a deep 
voice demanded. 

—‘‘Look in the wagon.’’ 

A young soldier without a hat, with 
hair ruffled up, demanded, ‘‘ Let’s tor- 
ture him and then kill him.’’ 

A shot rang out. 

‘Tt is the sailor who has killed the 
lieutenant,’’ said someone beside Koz- 
loff. 

**Shall 
voice. 

They were no longer human beings. 
Words came involuntarily from lips. 
Nobody understood what he did or 
said. 

‘We must undress him!’’ 

‘‘His underwear is new. It would be 
a shame to destroy it!’’ 
dressed Kozloff. 

‘“Wait, comrade,’’ said another 
voice. ‘‘And the boots? Thou art 
not stupid,’’ someone replied. ‘‘They 
are not for thee. We will divide the 
boots. They are very fine. We shall 
take them.’’ 

‘“*Take them off,’’ insisted a soldier. 

They seized Kozloff by the legs and 
took off his boots. They marched him 
no more, but carried him in the direc- 
tion of the woods. 

Then with an old chain they bound 
the colonel almost naked to the trunk 
of a tree. He looked at his soldiers 
with the large open eyes of a martyr. 


Some clouds glided by above. The 


**What have I 


we commence?’’ cried a 


They un- 


air was stifling. Above his head the 
green branches formed a_ cupola; 
acorns hung from the _ branches. 
Everything was beautiful, and Koz- 
loff evinced a strong desire to live. 

—‘‘Little brothers! You do not 
believe in Christ! What have 
I done?’’ cried he. 

—‘Who is it who preached war? 

Almost to victory? Tell us 
that!’’ cried a voice. 

— ‘You have shed enough of our 
blood.’’ 

—‘Wait! 

—‘It is nothing to execute him! 
Look how white he is! Wait, com- 
rades; we will do this in the manner 
which they have taught us,’’ said the 
young boy with the disheveled hair, 
and, fixing a bayonet on the end of a 
rifle he placed himself on guard two 
paces in front of Kozloff. 

**Prick him a little, then hit him 
with the butt!’’ somebody ordered, 
laughing. 

A terrible shudder passed through 
Kozloff’s body. 

Savagely the soldier drew back his 
arm and lunged again and again, final- 
ly striking the colonel’s head with the 
butt of the rifle. The bones cracked. 
The nose, the mouth, everything was 
bathed in blood and the eyes half-open 
in their sockets looked on in horror. 

With a sigh of suffering the body 
fell forward. 

—‘‘Enough,”’ cried somebody. 

—‘It is necessary to finish him,’’ 
said another; he sighed. 

Some rifles cracked and Kozloff was 
dead. 

**Comrades |! 
lage! Others are already amusing 
themselves there.”’ 


A cry of ‘‘Death to the Jews!’’ 


Let’s go to the vil- 
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sounded. The soldiers took some 
young women, some Jewish girls and 
young boys and dragged them into 
the woods! . 

The wild beasts satiated themselves 
with cruelty! 

A few days later the commissaire of 
the front came to punish the murder- 
ers. He was killed and a poor colonel 
of the Quartermaster Corps was cruci- 
fied on the wall of a neighboring 
chapel by means of bayonets used in 
place of nails. 


ence of facts of this nature, is it nec- 
essary to search for the tactical or 
strategic causes for the fall of the Rus- 
sian front? It was due directly to the 
decadence in morale of the army. 
High German command triumphed 
by striking Russia from behind. But 
the methods employed to accomplish the 
Russian downfall are dangerous. 
Such methods become a two-edged 
sword which undoubtedly aided to a 
certain degree Germany’s defeat and 
which in the future may serve to make 


The foregoing is true. In the pres- Germany a more complete victim. 


DM 


Putting It Across 


Nothing can be put across in this 
world without enthusiasm. No fame— 


no name has ever been gained except 


through belief, backed up by that 
whole-hearted, earnest effort which 
makes long hours pass quickly and 
hard work a pleasure. 

Unless you have, first and last, an 
abiding faith in your project and in 
your ability—you cannot successfully 
carry it out. 

Enthusiasm is the connecting link 
between you and the world. 

It carries you forward with a rush, 
overcomes obstacles, surmounts dif- 
ficulties, beats down opposition, and 
gains your goal. 

Enthusiasm is the key which opens 
the hearts of the world’s people. 

On the baseball field, the battle 
front, or in the busy ways of trade 
and industry—it’s all the same. Peo- 
ple like pep, and their plaudits and re- 
wards are for the fellow who goes at 
it heart and soul.—The Guardsman. 








Training the Basic Graduate 


HEN an average lieutenant of 

WV the Basic Class graduates 

from the Infantry School he 
probably carries with him to his regi- 
ment most of the mechanics of drill 
and technique of combat that are nec- 
essary to a platoon commander. 

His new (or old) Company Com- 
mander receives him with joy—ex- 
claiming to himself, perhaps, ‘‘ Aha! 
My days of rest have come at last. 
For now I have with the company an 
instruetor par excellence, a graduate 
of the Infantry School!’’ 

Perhaps he is right. In most cases 
the new arrival quickly demonstrates 
the value of the training he has re- 
ceived and confirms the reputation en- 
joyed by the School. 

On the other hand, the Company 
Commander may find that, although 
the Infantry School has saturated the 
young man with military information, 
it has not necessarily made him either 
a superior instructor or a leader of 
men. This task is peculiarly that of 
the lieutenant himself, aided by his 
company commander. 

The latter may consider that his 
mission consists of three important 
parts: 

First—To assign the newly joined 
lieutenant such drills and tasks that 
he may best utilize his technical infor- 
mation to improve the training of the 
company as a whole. 

Second—To train the young instruc- 
tor himself; to discover his weak 
points and assist him to overcome them 
until he really becomes the best type of 
platoon commander. 


Third—Once the above has been 
accomplished it will be a simple mat- 
ter to give the lieutenant such addi- 
tional training through observation, 
discussion and practice that he can 
readily assume command of the com- 
pany when the occasion arises. 

Naturally the first step that the 
captain should take is to welcome the 
newly joined ‘‘Basic’’ into what we 
might call the company team. If he is 
wise he will endeavor to create in him 
from the beginning a feeling that he 
shares a responsibility with the cap- 
tain for the success or failure of the 
company. To put it in another way, 
he should be made to feel that he is a 
junior partner in the concern of which 
the captain is the directing and domi- 


nant member; and he should acquire 
a feeling of loyalty toward both the 
organization and its commander. 


These words bring us to one of the 
most important means of developing 
loyalty, to that principle so often vio- 
lated by young company commanders, 
and to that invaluable quality some- 
times found lacking in the ‘‘Basic.’’ 

I refer to the duty of the captain to 
give his lieutenant unimpeded initia- 
tive in the accomplishment of assigned 
work and to the duty of the subordi- 
nate to assume the initiative readily. 
There are very few principles of man- 
agement that are more important than 
this one. 

There is no surer way to destroy 
initiative than to assign men tasks and 
then to prescribe in detail how they 
shall be accomplished. 





*Extract from thesis by Major Paul W. Newgarden, Infantry, Field Officers’ Class, 


1921-1922. 
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There are few surer means of de- 
stroying loyalty than by impeding 
subordinates in such a manner. 

And, finally, there are few better 
methods of developing not only initia- 
tive and decision but also loyalty than 
to assign problems to the ‘‘ Basic’’ and 
make him believe that you know he 
ean solve them without your assist- 
ance. 

e 7. — ce as 


In addition to the initiative, the cap- 
tain may find other qualities only 
slightly developed in the ‘‘Basic.’’ 
One of the most necessary of these 
is the ability to handle men. Nat- 
urally this can not be acquired in the 
larger classes of the Infantry School, 
but must be learned by actual con- 
tact with men. So important and fun- 


damental is this understanding of men 


in any walk of life, that one often 
hears the maxim—‘‘The proper study 
of man is man.’’ 


One of the ways in which the com- 
pany commander can assist is by re- 
quiring one of his lieutenants to be 
present at the orderly hour when mat- 
ters of company’s administration and 
justice are being settled. Each lieu- 
tenant should rotate in this instruc- 
tion, say, for a week or a month at a 
time. 

While a man is being questioned or 
cross examined by the captain, the lieu- 
tenant should be making up his mind 
as to the proper action that should 
be taken in each case, and should 
write his conclusions on a piece of 


paper to be turned in at the end of 
the period. This method forces the 
lieutenant to contrast his own method 
of handling men with that demon- 
strated by the captain. 

* . e < 

After taking the necessary action 
the company commander should point 
out the essential features to the sub- 
altern, emphasizing the underlying 
principles in each case and showing 
how his methods have been construc- 
tive of discipline. He should also dis- 
euss the solutions presented by the 
**Basic.’’ In other words, he is turn- 
ing the mind of the lieutenant into the 
channels that it must follow in order 
to handle men properly and is giving 
him the benefit of experience in solving 
concrete problems without resulting 
harm to the company. 

~ * * * 7 

In addition to developing initiative 
and leadership through knowledge of 
men, the captain should size up his 
lieutenants from other angles and en- 
deavor to bring them up to standard. 
For purposes of comparison he will 
find a description and analysis of the 
ideal instructor and officer in ‘‘Teach- 
ing Methods’’ in use at the Depart- 
ment of Research, the Infantry School. 
This text enumerates many of the de- 
tailed qualifications that an officer 
should possess. In striving to produce 
these characteristics in his young offi- 
cers the captain should remember that 
his mere power of example is a con- 
siderable force for gain or loss. 
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Army Social Relations 


Col. Thomas E. Merrill, Field Artillery 


HIS article was intended origi- 
ct nally to present a discussion of 
the social relations between of- 

ficers and enlisted men in the princi- 
pal armies of the world. With vision 
broadened by such a survey, it was 
then desired to discuss, from every 
point of view, the question of the so- 
cial relations between officers and en- 
listed men in the United States Army. 
Consideration of foreign armies, ex- 
cepting a brief reference to the French 
Army, had to be omitted because the 
writer was not able, through the agen- 
cies at his disposal, to obtain the neces- 
sary data. The search for information, 


however, led to the interesting discov- 


ery that there is very little literature 
on the subject. We are, in a way, 
pioneering. 

Let us first ask the question, ‘‘Is 
there any need of social distinctions 
between officers and enlisted men?”’ 

As fairly representing the officer 
viewpoint, the following extract may 
be quoted from a general staff report 
on a kindred subject: ‘‘That there 
must be, for purposes of organization 
and discipline, a marked line of dis- 
tinction between officers and enlisted 
men can admit of no doubt. That is 
the experience of mankind and no 
doubt is entertained of its necessity. 
This is called by various names, a sys- 
tem of caste, a social gulf, etc., but the 
fact persists and must be recognized 
that familiarity, intimacy and want 
of artificial distinction between the 
various grades in the military system 
make against discipline and efficiency.’’ 
In another place the report reads: ‘‘It 


may be doubted, too, if any strong 
contrast exists between the discipline 
in the army and out of it in perma- 
nent, well organized lines of business.’’ 
In seeking to arrive at the enlisted 

man’s viewpoint, let us consider the 
comments made by 1381 enlisted men 
of one of the World War divisions, 
raised in the United States, but not 
sent overseas. A questionnaire was 
submitted to them just before dis- 
charge. To the question: ‘‘Could dis- 
cipline be maintained if officers and 
enlisted men mingled on terms of in- 
timacy and familiarity?’’ the answers 
were: 

, (poe idieidbaasneiobien | ae 

EE EE 

EEE 99 

To the question, ‘‘Could treatment 

be fair if company commanders mixed 
with and had intimate friends among 
the men in their company?’’ the an- 
swers were: 


a 
a 
Depends on officer . a 40 
SEE 73 
Some selected answers to the last 
question, more in detail, are as follows: 
‘No. Absolutely. Once the officer be- 
comes the least bit familiar with the 
average enlisted man, respect is gone.”’ 
And, ‘‘If the officers were more inti- 
mate, discipline would suffer.’’ 
Objection may be made that the 
viewpoint of the enlisted man of a 
World War division is not necessarily 
that of the regular soldier in time of 
peace. These particular data are used 
because, so far as known to the writer, 
there is no record of Regular Army 
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enlisted opinion on a large scale on 
this subject. Taking into considera- 
tion that the regular soldier is more 
accustomed to army ways than is the 
temporary soldier, it seems a fair in- 
ference that he is more inclined to ac- 
cept them, including the social dis- 
tinctions, as necessary. We conclude 
that the regular soldier believes there 
is a need of social distinctions between 
officers and enlisted men. 

To sum up, we believe it is agreed 
by the vast majority of those with 
army experience, in whatever capac- 
ity, that familiarity between officers 
and enlisted men is, as a rule, subver- 
sive of discipline. 

So much for the need of social dis- 
tinctions between officers and enlisted 
men. The question now arises, Where 
do we find out what these distinctions 
are in the United States Army? There 
is no direct reference to them in Army 
orders or regulations. One is led to 
believe that the ‘‘ powers that be’’ have 
preferred the haze and latitude of 
custom of the service to exact official 
definition. 

Custom of the service has decreed 
the general rule of no social relations 
between officers and enlisted men. 
There are, however, exceptions. For 
example, a ball given by enlisted men 
may be opened by the commanding of- 
ficer with the lady of the senior en- 
listed man, and the lady of the com- 
manding officer with the senior enlisted 
man leading the grand march. Other 
officers and their families may partici- 
pate, dancing in their own set. The 
officer contingent departs early, leav- 
ing the floor to the enlisted men and 
their friends. 

At a special dinner given by an or- 
ganization for its enlisted personnel, 
as for instance at Christmas time, of- 


ficers, and their families also perhaps, 
may be present by special invitation, 
seated in a place of honor or at a sep- 
arate table. These selected instances 
are typical of the general character 
of the exceptions in the social life with- 
in the army. In the affairs of churches 
and of fraternal orders, whether with- 
in or without the army, no distinction 
between officers and enlisted men is rec- 
ognized. 

We come now to debatable ground. 
Let us suppose an officer, in uniform, 
encounters in some city an enlisted 
man, also in uniform, say, his former 
first sergeant. Assume they have old 
times to talk over. The captain invites 
the enlisted man to dine with him in 
a public place. Opinions differ as to 
the effect such an occasional action has 
on the proper maintenance of disci- 
pline. Some think it beneficial through 
evidencing that mutual esteem between 
the two ranks which assists discipline. 
Others hold a contrary view. 

Further to illustrate this difference 
of opinion, the following contrasting 
incidents may be cited: During the 
World War one division commander is 
quoted as having announced, ‘‘This is 
an army of democracy and it must re- 
main democratic. Officers and men 
of my command may meet as social 
equals outside the cantonment.’’ An- 
other division commander is quoted as 
having forbidden his officers to attend 
entertainments at which enlisted men 
were present. Both division command- 
ers may have been incorrectly quoted. 
Be that as it may, the two points of 
view indicated in the incidents as 
quoted, illustrate very well the ex- 
tremes of opinion known to exist. The 
order prohibiting officers and enlisted 
men attending the same entertainments 
is on a par with the suggestion made 
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in the presence of the writer, to a divi- 
sion commander, by a senior officer of 
the division, that steps be taken to pre- 
vent enlisted men attending a certain 
country club. The enlisted men were 
attending the club either as members 
or as guests of members. Not the 
slightest criticism was made of their 
personal appearance or of the way in 
which they conducted themselves at 
the club. The idea seemed to be that 
any social contact, however slight, be- 
tween officer and enlisted man was in 
some way prejudicial to the service. 

Alleged social discrimination in civil 
community contact, by officers against 
enlisted men, led Congress to attach 
the following proviso to the Army Ap- 
propriation Act for the Fiscal Year 
1921, viz: 

‘*Provided that no part of the funds 
herein approved shall be expended in 
payment of the salary of any officer of 
the Army of the United States, who 
shall issue or cause to be issued any 
order, written or verbal, preventing 
intercourse between officers and enlisted 
men of said Army while not on mili- 
tary duty, when such an order was not 
authorized by law or general Executive 
Order; provided further, that this 
limitation shall not apply to an officer 
who shall have acted in obedience to 
the mandates of his superior.’’ 

Criticism of social distinctions be- 
tween officers and enlisted men seems 
to be confined almost, if not entirely, to 
distinctions in civil community con- 
tact. The general public appears to 
accept such distinctions readily enough 
in the internal affairs*of the Army, 
but to say ‘‘That is going far enough. 
There is no place for these military 
distinctions in places outside military 
jurisdiction.’’ 

When it comes, however, to discrimi- 





nation in civil communities against the 
enlisted man in the matter of public 
service, especially by amusement enter- 
prises, the Army authorities them- 
selves are the first to take up the cud- 
gel in behalf of the enlisted man. The 
question arises, Is the Army entirely 
free from blame in the matter? The 
life within the Army, as we have al- 
ready seen, properly requires a cer- 
tain degree of reserve on the part of 
the officer toward the enlisted man. 
This reserve, which appears to most 
civilians as aloofness, some officers 
seem to make a point of carrying with 
them when they leave the military 
reservation. Others do so, perhaps, 
unconsciously, merely as the result of 
an habitual attitude. Is it not, then, 
a fair conclusion that the occasional 
civilian demand for the exclusion of 
the enlisted man is to some extent a 
reflection of the attitude of the officer? 

The best interests of the service 
would seem to demand that Army in- 
fluences be exerted in a positive way 
to enlarge rather than to restrict the 
social opportunities of the enlisted 
man. The wearing of the uniform 
should be a social asset. It should tend 
to raise the soldier’s social standing 
rather than to deprive him of the so- 
cial opportunities he might have en- 
joyed had he retained his 
status. 

In discussing the subject of this ar- 
ticle, Lieutenant Colonel George Pe- 
ron, French Army, lecturer and ob- 
server at the General Service Schools, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, said: 

The French Army is a democratic 
army and it is generally admitted that 
there is no objection to officers and 
men meeting in a social function when 
circumstances bring them together. At 
a dinner or party given in a family, 
where the family includes soldiers, it 
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is suitable and of frequent occurrence 
to have officers among the guests. 
French Army Regulations do not men- 
tion specifically the question of officers 
and soldiers meeting socially, but they 
seem to assume that such meetings will 
occur when they say that in all cir- 
cumstances of life, whether on duty 
or off duty, the soldier must never for- 
get that he is the subordinate of the 
officer and that he owes him respect 
and deference. This democratic view- 
point of the relations between officers 
and soldiers did not exist twenty-five 
years ago. It is a modern growth. ‘n 
a theater it used to be that soldiers 
were not allowed to purchase the best 
seats because if.they were allowed to 
do so they might be seated next to of- 
ficers. Now it is admitted that a sol- 
dier is at liberty to buy any seat. 

Formerly ladies avoided inviting of- 
ficers and soldiers to the same social 
function, as for example a home din- 
ner. It happens frequently now that 
they do so and nobody regards it as 
strange. There are perhaps still a few 
families who, in inviting an officer, 
would mention that soldiers were to be 
present and ask if the officer objected. 
The officer would, of course, say, ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly not.’’ 

Now, with universal compulsory 
service, there are so many soldiers be- 
longing to the same social class as the 
officers that it seems quite natural to 
everybody to find both classes invited 
to the same social functions without 
any inquiry as to whether or not the 
officers might object. As a rule, such 
meetings do not lead to any unpleasant 
incident, the proper courtesy being 
shown by the soldiers toward the offi- 
cers. 


In order to promote in our Army 
the situation believed desirable in the 
civil community, contact of officers with 
enlisted men, it is suggested the fol- 
lowing be incorporated with those 
paragraphs of Army regulations which 
deal with ‘‘Courtesies,’’ viz: 

Proper recognition of the difference 
in military status between officers and 


enlisted men is required at all times. 
This requirement, however, does not 
prevent cordial social relations between 
officers and enlisted men meeting in 
places which are not under military 
jurisdiction. On such occasions, an 
attitude of mutual esteem and friend- 
liness promotes the morale and 
heightens the prestige of the military 
service. 

In phrasing this proposed regula- 
tion endeavor was made simply to give 
the proper complexion to the relations 
between officers and enlisted men meet- 
ing in civil communities. By making 
no proscription of definite acts, many 
pitfalls are avoided. Such a regula- 
tion, if observed, would, it is believed, 
accomplish its main purpose of remov- 
ing any apparent aversion on the part 
of officers toward enlisted men. It 
would serve the additional purpose of 
encouraging a wholesome show of 
courtesy on the part of the enlisted 
man, such as is now sometimes with- 
held for fear of overstepping the re- 
strictions of discipline. In short, it 
would introduce a psychological factor 
conducive to good feeling and morale. 

The proposed regulation does not 
say specifically that an officer shall not 
object to enlisted men attending the 
same country club the officer does, but 
the spirit of the regulation clearly in- 
dicates the impropriety of such ob- 
jection. On the other hand, it does 
not foree any social intimacy in vio- 
lation of the preferences that would 
govern, were the same individuals not 
in the military service. It is believed 
these natural preferences, aided if 
necessary in ‘individual cases by the 
admonition of superiors, would prevent 
any undue intimacy prejudicial to dis- 
cipline. The phraseology of the pro- 
posed regulation is deemed more suit- 
able than that accredited to the divi- 
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sion commander who declared officers 
and enlisted men social equals outside 
the cantonment. The latter announce- 
ment tended, it is believed, to force 
the situation beyond the normal rela- 
tionship between officers and enlisted 
men. 

That there is a demand for improve- 
ment in the social opportunities of the 
soldier has been recognized since the 
United States entered the World War 
and the country as a whole became bet- 
ter acquainted with the life of the en- 
listed man. The institution at canton- 
ments of hostess houses, where all of 
the military personnel, but especially 
the enlisted men, may meet their 
friends, is one expression of this effort 
for betterment. The regulation pro- 
posed would, it is believed, be another 
step in the same direction. 

Having reached a conclusion as to 
the social relations between officers and 
enlisted men in their civil community 
contact, let us now return to the ques- 
tion of their social relations in the 
military life proper. 

The common agreement has already 
been pointed out that familiar social 
relations between officers and enlisted 
men, when the rule, are subversive of 
discipline. Such relations, however, 
are not usually desired by the enlisted 
men themselves. There are, as a rule, 
the same differences in tastes, education 
and financial standing between officers 
and enlisted men as there are between 
distinct classes of society in civil life. 
Such differences make each class more 
congenial with its own kind than with 
those differently cireumstaneced. This 
is true even when we compare with 
officers those higher classes of non- 
commissioned officers who have separate 
quarters for themselves and families. 
These non-commissioned officers pre- 


fer, generally, to remain in their own 
set. 

The occasional exception, where so- 
cial congeniality between the officer 
and the enlisted man does exist, calls 
for special consideration, For example, 
an officer may have a relative in the 
ranks, or a schoolmate trying for a 
commission. To endeavor to have such 
an enlisted man received at general 
entertainments for officers would seem 
inadvisable. It might lead to undesir- 
“ble complications in regard to other 
enlisted men. However, it is believed 
no good reason exists why individual 
enlisted men should not be received 
at private entertainments given by of- 
ficers. If the principle were recog- 
nized, it is believed the practice would 
in almost every case, proceed along 
wholesome lines, not inimical to good 
discipline. Regulation, where 
Yary, would still be in the power of 
commanding officers as part of their 
normal disciplinary functions. The 
practice in the United States Army in 
the past in such matters is thought to 
have been unnecessarily 


neces- 


rigid. In- 
stances have been reported where of- 
ficers would not receive openly in their 
homes their own sons in the ranks. 

The French attitude Lieutenant 
Colonel Peron illustrates by saying 
that he had a brother in the ranks of 
the French Army serving at the same 
station with him while on duty in 
Algiers. Whereas the brother was 
habitually quartered and messed with 
other soldiers he was received at the 
officers’ mess for Sunday dinner the 
same as any officer. 

The question of the social relations 
between officers and enlisted men in 
the military life 
seems to present no serious problem. 
Before attempting to reach 


proper, however, 


definite 
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prescriptions in regard to it let us try 
the regulation proposed in regard to 
the social relations in civil life, or 
some other regulation with the same 
purpose, and see how it works out. 
The results will afford data for further 
consideration. 

In closing the writer desires ex- 


he has fully covered the subject or 
that the action recommended can not 
be improved upon. A full discussion 
is suggested in the hope that some good 
will result. Any improvement, how- 
ever slight, in the conditions surround- 
ing the service of the enlisted man ef- 
fects in the sum total an immense bene- 


pressly to disclaim any conviction that fit to the service. 
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Keep Up National Defense 

There is no way to be sure of what 
might have been. 

Yet General Pershing has the law of 
probability on his side when he says 
that had this country been adequately 
prepared it could, under strong lead- 
ership, have prevented the World War 
altogether. 

We know now that the ruling war 
caste in Germany banked on our sup- 
posed inability to convert our peace 
strength into war strength and get it 
over in time to count. We surprised 
them, but we got there with not a min- 
ute to spare, and the cost and waste 
of our haste were terrific. 

Wise men do not make the same mis- 
take twice. 

Every generation of Americans, 
however, has entered war unprepared 
and paid a staggering toll for lack of 
foresight. 

We ought not to do that again, in 
view of the vivid lesson to which Gen- 
eral Pershing points. We should real- 
ize now, if ever, the economy in keep- 
ing up our defenses.—New York Amer- 
ican. 





Band of the Fifty-Fits 


Lieut. Herbert B. Mayer, 34th Infantry 


HE Colors are the soul of a Reg- 
| iment but the band is its heart. 
This was particularly the case 

in Our’s. 

Though it may be treason for a mere 
subaltern to even hint such a thing I 
think nearly everyone will agree with 
me that the Old Boys have a tendency 
to take to hobbies of one kind or 
another. 

Some of them are keen on banging 
the little elusive golf ball around. 
Others prefer long walks or flowers 
and one man that I knew was hipped 
on the subject of clean forks in the 
mess kits. The rest of the works 
could be galley-west but if the forks 
in the tins were clean, why, he was 
happy and so were we. But that is 
another story, bringing me up to the 
declaration of fact that our Old Man 
had just one hobby—the Band. 

Strange to say he was tone deaf. 
In an unguarded moment at the Mess 
he had confessed upon one occasion 
that it took him exactly four months 
to learn to differentiate the National 
Anthem from a ‘‘Hot Time in the 
Old Town Tonight.”’ 

It is always the homeless waif who 
dreams of the happiness of home. 
It is always the bachelor who spins 
ideals about the marital state and in 
consequence I guess the fact that he 
could not tell one note from another 
caused some secret, suppressed long- 
ing for harmony to lurk in the 
Colonel’s soul. 

During the war he had managed to 
half learn one tune—‘‘Joan of Are.’’ 


As a consequence this was his favorite. 
Joan rode us out of bed in the morn- 
ing, Joan stood guard mount like a 
lady and I would say that Joan put 
us to bed at night, but this would be 
neither accurate nor chivalrous—Joan 
did her derndest for us at retreat and 
let us tuck ourselves under the covers 
as we would. 

Need I say that we hated Joan? 

Never were men so weary of a tune 
as we were. Never did men stand a 
greater amount of chaff. The men of 
the other regiments in the cantonment 
called us ‘‘The Joan of Are cadets.’’ 
But the C. O. was still strong for Joan. 


‘*Wonderful piece!’’ he would say. 


‘*Wonderful! There is a great feel- 
ing and tenderness in it and yet a call 
to duty that is inspiring. Truly 
wonderful!’’ 

The band held a contrary opinion. 

‘*Mein Gott,’’ moaned Buckstroltz, 
the Band leader. ‘‘Mein Gott! At 
nighdt I somedimes vakes up and blays 
dot piece mein moudt midt, before I 
gets nexdt to meinself. I dreams 
aboudt dot dam piece all de dime.’’ 

He shook his stolid, somewhat bo- 
vine head. 

**But vot can I do? Der Old Man 
he dells me ter blay Joan uv Are an’ 
orders, orders iss. He gommands und 
I obey. Only somedimes I am almost 
glad dot de lady suffered er bidt 
yedt.”’ 

Now, cantonments are wicked things 
in winter. The cold wind blows 
through the cracks in the woodwork 
erected by good war contractors who 
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helped win the war at ten per cent 
cost plus. 

It was damnable to be dragged out 
from between warm blankets by Joan 
of Are and cold—it was as cold as the 
hind hinges of that place which only 
ministers may mention in cold print. 

Some of us acquired extra blankets 
through Memorandum Receipts—those 
little devils which unless watched are 
prone to chase a man about for the 
rest of his army life. Others acquired 
more novel ways to keep warm. 

One Captain for example invented 
a system of sleeping warmly that prov- 
ed interesting. One evening when it 
was very cold he chuckled wisely and 
taking the long cord which hung above 
his bed untwisted it until the electric 
light bulb at the end was resting on 
the floor. He rolled down his covers 
and tucked the electric bulb at the 
foot. 

‘“‘What’re you doing?’’ some one 
asked. 

**Oh, I'll sleep warm to-night with 
this.’’ 

Enviously we complimented him up- 
on his ingenuity and his luck in being 
the possessor of so long an electric 
cord. 

About one o’clock there was a dis- 
turbance. 

Shouts, yells and the words that 
man will utter under excitement came 
from the Captain’s bunk. 

We rushed in. The Captain was 
sitting up in bed. 

**What’s the matter? 
sick?’’ 

He looked at us with an expression 
of disgust. 

**Sick? Hell, no! Look at this!’’ 

Gingerly, in the manner of a man 
who fears something may bite him, he 
carefully lowered the covers. A spurt 


Are you 


of flame, narrow and venomous, shot 
up near his feet. 

We got a fire extinguisher and play- 
ed it on the flame. Never once did 
the Captain move. Never once did he 
stir. Like Casabianea, he stayed by 
the ship. 

When the excitement had quieted 
down and he had found a place where 
he could put his feet without getting 
them damp we asked him why he had 
stuck to the bed so closely during the 
fire. He glared at us: 

‘‘How could a man get up? Y’ 
didn’t hear Joan of Are play, did 
you?’’ 

I mention this incident only to show 
how great a hold the Colonel’s tune 
had gotten upon us and to account for 
the tremendous energy that Buck- 
stroltz displayed when the great emer- 
gency came. 

This was directly due to the blizzard 
which swept upon us, filling the com- 
pany streets with hail and snow and 
filling the barracks and officers’ quar- 
ters with a cold which stung to the 
bone. 

It was a terrific night to sleep, what 
with the wind roaring and occasional 
lost souls cursing the ancestors of the 
man detailed as fireman. 

But sleep we did and shivered in 
our dreams. Personally I dreamed 
that I was on a Polar expedition. Our 
ship had been wrecked and I was 
floating on a cake of ice. I saw the 
great, frozen sea and quite suddenly 
a little island that was queerly green 
and seemed bathed in sunlight. The 
ice cake drifted nearer and nearer and 
I heard loud, raucous sounds, queer 
monotonous poundings and saw a 
crowd of natives on the shore smiling 
and grinning and—— 
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I woke up. The others were also 
awakened. 

I am quite certain man has never 
before heard the queer concatenation 
that came to our ears then. It was 
roaring, it was pounding, it was ter- 
rific. It seemed queerly familiar. In 
a moment we could distinguish the 
snares from the sobbing of the bass 
drum. 

Dressing, we looked down upon a 
queer spectacle. There in the regi- 
mental street walked our gallant band. 
The men with the wind instruments 
were dumb, but the drums were play- 
ing frantically. Buckstroltz up in 
front was adjuring them; we could 
hear him above the din. 

“Blay! Blay! You damndt vind 
instrumendts you vouldt do this! Blay! 
Blay! Blay! Gedt dot harmony de 
drums midt! Blay!’’ 

Under the stimulus of his voice the 
drums achieved wonders. Their 
savage-like reverberations toned into 
some sort of melody which with a 
start we recognized. It was Joan of 
Are herself done in tom-tom style. 
We cheered the spirit which had made 
this possible. 

Horrible. Maddening. Nerve rack- 
ing. The most infernal noise we had 
ever heard. 

“‘God help Buckstroltz when the 
Colonel sees him,’’ said one pious soul. 

**Guess this ends Joan all right— 
wonder what the Umpty-umpth will 
eall us now.’’ 

. Drill was suspended that morning 
on account of the weather and the 
regiment was aware that the Colonel 
had sent for Buckstroltz. We watched 
his unhappy figure go down the regi- 


mental street to the Old Man’s office. 
What happened inside we 
later. 

Buckstroltz walked in and saluted. 
The Colonel frowned on him. 

** What in the world happened to the 
band—’’ he began. 

Buckstroltz held himself erect and 
relapsed into almost pure Heine: 

‘*Sir,’’ he said, ‘‘De band idt vast 
ge-firtzen because der vind music gee- 
frozen vos. Der dumbheadts did nodt 
wrap up de vind instrumendts an’ 
dey voss frozen an’ so ve played on 
de drums.’’ 

The canny Adjutant waited to hear 
more, but there was silence. He 
looked into the inner office. The Old 
Man had on one of his pensive looks. 
He rubbed his chin—a mannerism 
when in thought, and the Adjutant 
swore he could see Buckstroltz’s knees 
tremble. 

Finally the verdict came. 

**Well, I don’t know a great deal 
about music but it sounded very well 
to me. There was a martial, appeal- 
ing note about the drums that I rather 
like. Do you suppose they can play it 
with the drums only all the time?’’ 

So our soul—The Colors—is still 
with us, but we’d like to have an 
attack of heart failure so far as our 
band is concerned. 


learned 


Incidentally our 
comrades of the Umpty-umpth have 
given us a new name—they call us the 
Fifty-fits—nor can we blame them for 
Joan—with drums only—sounds even 
worse than that. But the Colonel is 
tickled pink with his musical impro- 
viso and this, of course, should make 
us happy. 
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Reminiscences of a Machine Gunner 
Capt. O. D. Moore, Inf. Sec., R. C. 


REVIEW of past experience is 
A of value only to the extent that 
the lessons to be derived there- 
from are applied to future improve- 
ment. This undoubtedly leads one into 
the field of experimentation, but a 
time of peace and reconstruction in 
which to test out the changes indis- 
pensable to progress, is certainly pref- 
erable to one of war and destruction— 
and far less costly in lives and ma- 
terial. With these rather trite thoughts 
in mind, I am led to inquire whether 
the machine gun is now receiving the 
consideration due it as the most ef- 
fective direct support of the infantry, 
the ‘‘ Queen of Battles,’’ and is it being 
accorded such attention as will prevent 
a repetition of the bewildering ex- 
periences confronting a machine-gun 
officer during our last war? 

I suggest the above question from 
the standpoint of a civilian soldier who 
received certain impressions during a 
comparatively brief but highly con- 
eentrated experience as a machine 
gunner, an abstract survey of which 
may prove interesting as an illustra- 
tion of the actual effect upon the ‘‘ulti- 
mate consumer’”’ of the various admin- 
istrative policies of machine-gun tac- 
ties which have been described in pre- 
vious articles. The latter would ap- 
pear to have led us logically up to a 
discussion of some definite plan for the 
reorganization of the arm itself. 

It is sincerely hoped that no com- 
ments in this article may be construed 
as criticism because the difficulties of 
the situation are fully appreciated, and 
under the perplexing circumstances 
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are considered to have been admirably 
handled. 

The ‘‘Exhibition’’ company, whose 
fortunes are touched upon herein and 
which is no doubt typical of many, re- 
ceived a very thorough training in 
mounting and dismounting dummy 
guns in this country, handled a Benet- 
Merecie, fired a Colt and reviewed a 
Vickers from its rather awe-inspiring 
position on a lecture platform. 

Arrived in the north of France and 
brigaded for training with the remains 
of a British division which had been 
rather roughly handled, the young 
English supply officer inquired the type 
of gun with which the company was 
equipped. He was informed that he 
was expected to provide the deficiency. 

‘Why, this is most extraw’dinary, 
you know! A machine-gun company 
and no guns!’’ 

The guns were soon forthcoming, 
however, and with them a really in- 
structive training camp under the 
supervision of a detachment of the 
British Machine Gun Corps. With ref- 
erence to the latter, I would like to 
state that the minute thoroughness in 
technique and confident knowledge of 
the mission and capabilities of their 
weapon under all cireumstances was an 
encouraging inspiration with which it 
was not our good fortune to meet again. 
It is not for an instant to be assumed 
that this was due to any individual 
superiority, mentally or otherwise, 
but simply because the machine gun 
had been accorded its proper place as 
a highly specialized arm by the assign- 
ment of a selected personnel to a rec- 
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ognized organization. It was not sac- 
rificed to serve the Infantry, but given 
an opportunity of cooperating to the 
best advantage; it was not a side issue 
to be arbitrarily distributed accord- 
ing to the varied tactical views of in- 
fantry commanders, but was encour- 
aged to recommend its own disposition 
based upon recognized professional 
knowledge. 

No sooner had an acquaintance 
been gained with the fourteen detailed 
operations in the mechanism of the 
Vickers, the thirty-three points to be 
observed before, during and after fir- 
ing, the twenty-eight causes of stop- 
page and their correction, and the cal- 
culation of firing data, than Company 
‘*E’’ was ordered for the emergency at 
the Marne, and the only suggestion of 
the Vickers machine gun ever encoun- 
tered again was the similarity found in 
the reversed mechanism of the German 
Maxim. 

The blue-clad poilus were most in- 
dustrious and willing in their gestured 
explanations of loading and firing their 
Hotehkiss, a gun we later learned to 
love. Their hard-earned experience 
seemed to have been based upon just 
that—loading and firing. The bat- 
talion commander asked the French in- 
structing officer about the possibilities 
of the gun for indirect fire. 

‘‘Non, Major. When we see nothing 
we do not fire,’’ was his reply. 

Here was a complete reversal of all 
previous instruction, which fortunately 
was not allowed to act as a deterrent 
to the principle itself, nor afford a 
ready excuse for discarding the little 
pink pamphlets containing fire tables 
and other necessary data which had 
been distributed with the equipment. 

The conviction gradually dawned 
and was confirmed by subsequent ex- 


perience that the type of gun made no 
essential difference in its application 
so long as it would deliver a satisfae- 
tory volume of fire when required; it 
might be ‘‘air cooled’’ (meaning that 
it would fire red hot), or it might be 
water cooled, in which event this pre- 
cious liquid would be indispensable. 
While the above conclusion would ap- 
pear to be self-evident, it is pointed out 
that the rapid changes necessitating 
the absorption and reconciliation of the 
viewpoint and training of three armies 
within the brief span of a few months 
had resulted in confusing the mind of 
the detail-burdened junior officer, who 
looked in vain for something definite 
as to his status from his own Head- 
quarters; this was only natural after 
his country had been at war some fif- 
teen months. 

But there was little time for such 
reflections then, and after several bril- 
liant defensive actions along the Marne 
where his mission was self evident, the 
machine gunner went out of action, 
packed his kit and breathlessly followed 
the Infantry to the Vesle (needlessly 
losing many men and much transport, 
but accomplishing little), where he 
again set up, generally scattered about 
wherever his infantry battalion hap- 
pened to find itself. 

Those were vague days for the ma- 
chine gunner. He was sure he had a 
weapon with tremendous possibilities if 
its strength could be properly concen- 
trated, but under the system of control 
he ‘was powerless to improve matters. 

The sun now began to appear 
through the clouds for the first time 
in the shape of the Army Machine Gun 
School, for here was being developed 
an esprit de corps peculiar to the 
American machine gunner himself— 
something for which he had longed 
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through many anxious hours. Here 
he had an opportunity to learn every- 
thing worth knowing about his gun, its 
capabilities and limitations, but best of 
all its possibilities as an offensive weap- 
on, constituting a partial answer to the 
question which had been formulat- 
ing itself in the mind of every machine 
gun officer possessing the slightest 
imagination. In addition, the field was 
broadened by comparison with contem- 
porary weapons from a technical stand- 
point—the labor saving Ste. Etienne, 
the efficient but cumbersome Maxim, 
and the then little known Browning. 

How our hearts swelled with eager 
enthusiasm at veiled reference to the 
possibility of an American Machine 
Gun Corps. In this we believed lay 
the solution of our perplexities. 

But upon return to the field on the 
eve of the most stupendous action in 


the history of our Army, it developed 
that the machine gun was to be the sub- 


ject of a temporary expedient. An 
official known as the Divisional Machine 
tun Officer was to have authority to 
recommend its disposition. One such 
officer I have in mind soon drifted out 
to the battalion with the discouraged 
comment that they did not seem to 
know just what to do with him around 
Division Headquarters, and later prov- 
ed his individual worth by practically 
commanding the Divisional Battalion 
throughout its participation in the 
Meuse-Argonne Offensive. 
Nevertheless, there was the supreme 
satisfaction of witnessing the coordina- 
tion of machine-gun power in the open- 
ing barrage; while its actual value com- 
pared with the expenditure of ammu- 
nition may have been doubtful, it was 
certainly a marvelous object lesson to 
the ambitious machine gunner and he 
secured his compensation in the added 


confidence in his work later expressed 
by the Infantry. 

All subsequent efforts, however, 
were more or less individual as the 
brigade guns found it expedient to 
cling tenaciously to their Infantry; 
the effective strength of companies 
gradually decreasing from twelve to 
ten, eight and, in some cases, four 
guns. A major counter attack could 
not have been stopped by the sudden 
influx of several thousand machine 
gunners as in the case of the Germans 
at Cambrai, for the simple reason that 
they could not have been assembled 
quickly enough from the reserve, and 
it is also doubtful whether an efficient 
administrative organization could have 
been perfected to properly direct their 
employment if they had been avail- 
able. Herein lay a defensive weakness 
solely due to organization, and defense 
the prime function of the machine 
gun! 

Company ‘‘E”’ being part of the 
Divisional Battalion, and consequently 
of no apparent use to anyone, consid- 
ered its rapid follow up the second 
day of the offensive as quite commend- 
able, and awaited further orders. 
These were soon tendered verbally to 
the Liaison Officer at Division P. C. 
and were very direct and unmistakable 
in character. 

‘* What in hell are you doing here?’’ 

These very vivid instructions with 
the addition of a few minor details 
formed the basis of most active and 
successful operations for the balance 
of the period, during which time the 
organization drifted from place to 
place, was given a general idea of 
what was wanted and proceeded to ac- 
complish its mission after the manner 
of a machine gunner. Some of the 
types of fire utilized included indirect 
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overhead offensive—twice, one effective 
due to the absence of artillery support, 
and the other of doubtful value; also 
one direct defensive of unquestionable 
importance in aiding the stoppage of 
a serious counter attack, together with 
the occupation of numerous line con- 
solidation positions for defense at weak 
points. This was accomplished, how- 
ever, not because of the prescribed or- 
ganization but in spite of it, cireum- 
stances fortunately permitting a de- 
gree of independent action which 
would not have been possible otherwise. 
To illustrate that no permanent im- 
provement had been effected, the com- 
pany eventually found itself definitely 
attached to an Infantry battalion en- 
gaged in a flanking movement which 
already had more machine guns than 
it could use to advantage. 

And now just one more incident of 
tactical disposition—sixteen machine- 
gun crews and twenty infantrymen, al- 
most one gun to a soldier, huddled be- 
hind the ruins of a farmhouse in No 
Man’s Land, one-eighth of a mile be- 
yond the farthest front-line outpost. 
The Armistice prevented further con- 
cern regarding this move, and perhaps 
saved sixteen machine guns for the 
United States Army—if we may be- 
lieve the Germans themselves—but I 
have often pondered the matter since. 
No doubt the tactical theory was ex- 
cellent, but the divisional machine-gun 
officer did not formulate the plan or 


even give it his approval, and to be in 
such a position with but a hazy idea 
of one’s mission was certainly suffi- 
cient to confound and destroy the con- 
fidence of the most capable officer. 
So it would seem that the makeshift 
recognition accorded the machine gun 
as a specialized arm worked little actual 
benefit to its efficient use in combat. 
In the light of the fact that much 
older and far wiser heads have already 
given this subject deep consideration, 
I realize fully the audacity of draw- 
ing definite conclusions on the basis of 
the apparent superficialities presented 
here, but it would appear to be only 
equitable that the man who is even- 
tually charged with the efficient em- 
ployment of the machine gun—under 
our present organization, the junior 
officer—should be accorded a hearing. 
At the height of the conflict when 
costly learned 
which will probably never be taught 


lessons were being 
again, the unanimous sentiment of the 
machine gunners themselves, and the 
general consensus of opinion on the 
part of those higher in authority ap- 
peared to be that the United States 
Army required a machine-gun corps 
under unified control to deal effec- 
tually with the problem. Has there 
been such a radical change in knowl- 
edge of the subject and subsequent 
practice that these partially recognized 
conclusions can be disregarded? 
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Weight and Dimensions of Tanks 
Col. S. D. Rockenback, /nfantry (Tanks) 


OBILITY is essential to suc- 
M cess in war and it is depend- 
ent on transportation. The 
transportation of all modern armies is 
already motorized and it is being im- 
proved so as to insure its operation 
on or off roads. We can no longer 
think in terms of animal-drawn ambu- 
lances, escort and army wagons. The 
using service, the mechanical engineer, 
and the highway engineer must co- 
operate and be coordinated for the in- 
telligent and economical improvement 
of motor vehicles for the army, just 
as they are in civil life. 
Tanks being required to operate in 
all the zones of an army, must con- 
form, so long as they are dependent, 


to the army pontoon bridge require- 
ments: 


A light type for cavalry division, 
with a minimum roadway width of 
9 feet 6 inches, capable of supporting 
a maximum single axle load of 5,000 
pounds, and a maximum two-axle load 
of 9,000 pounds, with a minimum dis- 
tance between axles of 9 feet. 

A medium type for Infantry divi- 
sions, corps and armies, with a mini- 
mum roadway width of 9 feet 6 inches, 
a single axle load capacity of 15,000 
pounds, and a two-axle load capacity 
of 30,000 pounds, with a minimum dis- 
tance of 13 feet between axles. 

These specifications are influenced 
by the necessity of utilizing the exist- 
ing material, and ‘‘experiments will 
be undertaken with a view of develop- 
ing a heavy type of pontoon equipage 
of special design, having sufficient 
breadth and capacity to carry the 
heaviest loads pertaining to a field 
army.’’ In other words, bridge ma- 
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terial will be developed to carry the 
modern army vehicles and not vice 
versa. Thus, the present pontoon ca- 
pacity can be modified, but such is not 
the case with highway bridges and 
railway cars. Army vehicles must 
meet the requirements of the highways 
and railways in dimensions and weight. 

A tank over 39 feet long is too heavy 
for highway bridges and requires spe- 
cial freight cars for transporting; 
those over 19 feet long are too heavy 
for highway bridges and require twice 
as many freight cars as those under 
that length. As to width, tanks over 
8 feet 4 inches wide can not be loaded 
on freight cars or handled on roads 
required for army supply. As to 
height, they must not be too high for 
railway or highway tunnels. As to 
weight, they must not exceed 30,000 
pounds, else special railway cars are 
required for their transportation and 
they can not use the highway bridges. 

From the above limitations and 
considerations, we get the following di- 
mensions and weights for tanks. 

Light tank, to accompany or follow 
Cavalry: Weight, not to exceed 9,000 
pounds; lineal base length, not less 
than 9 feet; and width, not to exceed 
8 feet 4 inches. 

Medium tank, to accompany divi- 
sions, corps, and armies: Weight, not 
to exceed 30,000 pounds; lineal base 
length, not less than 13 feet; width, 
not to exceed 8 feet 4 inches; and 
length, not to exceed 19 feet. 

Heavy tank: Over 30,000 pounds 
weight; dependent on railways and 
hence conforming to standard railway- 
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ear requirements as to weight and di- 
mensions. 

The preceding general data are sub- 
mitted in approximate numbers so as 
not to be too technical, and enable a 
comparison to be made based on the 
useful load carried. 

From the preceding table and the 
specifications for the light pontoon 
bridge, it is seen that no existing tank 
ean accompany the Cavalry Division 
and the heaviest truck that is permitted 
is the 114-ton with a cargo of 3,050 
pounds. To carry nine pounds of grain 
for 1,000 horses would require three 
such trucks costing $9,288, with three 
drivers, and occupying 81 yards of 
road space. The same load carried in 
a 3-5 ton truck would require one truck, 
costing $4,580, with one driver, and 
occupying 27 yards of road space. 
There is room for thought here and, 
if the light pontoon bridge were the 
only consideration, it would go into 
the discard now as it will eventually. 

Provided it is suitable for the work 
to be done, the 5-ton truck is most eco- 
nomical from every point of view ex- 
cept that of the highway commissioner. 
Industry demands the transportation 
of a gross load on two axles, at the 
present time, up to the limits of high- 
way bridges. The highway commis- 
sioners are meeting this demand by 
building more durable highways and 
by experimenting with elastic suspen- 
sion. They have demonstrated that 
a heavy load on a spring-suspended 
axle may do much less damage to the 
highway than a much lighter load on 
an axle without springs and it is pro- 
posed, within the limits of 15 tons, to 
restrict and tax vehicles nos alone on 
the maximum gross load but on the 
combination of load and its suspension. 
In other words, on the measurement 


of the effect produced on the highway. 
By ununiform loading, it is possible 
to put a load of 15,000 pounds or more 
on the rear axle of the 5-ton truck. 
Thus loaded, a truck moving at the 
rate of 10 m. p. h. is very destructive 
both to the road and to the truck. 
The automotive engineer proposes to 
relieve this by improved suspension, 
by an additional axle; further, by a 
caterpillar tread on the rear wheels 
(see plate); and still further, by a 
caterpillar tread on all wheels. 

In the _ strategical concentration 
where good roads are available and the 
cargo is small in bulk and heavy, the 
5-ton truck is most economical. In 
tactical operations beyond the railhead 
where roads are poor and liable to 
interruption, the lighter, smaller truck 
is preferable, not only due to light- 
ness and excess power, but also for the 
practical reason that, due to the na- 
ture and bulk of the cargo necessary 
for troops, more than two tons of it 
ean rarely be compressed into the truck 
body. In the present state of motor- 
truck development, the 114-ton is ac- 
cepted as the maximum in dimensions 
and gross weight that can be employed 
with a Cavalry Division. It requires 
two feet less width of roadway than 
the 5-ton; and as the rate of the ad- 
vance of an army is apt to depend on 
the rate of building railways and high- 
ways, width of highway is a very 
serious consideration. However, as the 
division can not go far without the 
corps and army, the highways have 
to be built for corps and army trucks. 

Thinking in terms of present wheel 
motor transportation, there is a de- 
mand for a light 2-man 5-ton tank, 
capable of being transported in a 
standard 5-ton truck, in order to pre- 
serve the tank. A 5-ton truck so loaded 
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will have a gross weight of 22,850 
pounds, with 15,850 pounds on the 
rear axle. This can be carried by re- 
inforeing the rear springs, as can also 
the present 614-ton American tank. 
But, do we want a tank that requires 
a truck to transport it; five tons of 
tank and six tons of truck? We think 
not. Moreover, a 5-ton tank is too 
heavy for the light pontoon bridge and 
the lineal base too short. 

Weight is the bete noir of the 
tank designer. There is a minimum 
power and efficiency below which the 
The Ford tank, which 
stalls when it gets astride of a rock 


tank is useless. 
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was ordered because it could be quickly 
produced in quantities, for use as a 
front-line tractor. It is possible that 
this tank can be redesigned and con- 
structed so as to eliminate its defects, 
but it ean not be done without increas- 
ing its weight. 

The Renault two-man tank, weigh- 
ing 614% tons, was found the lightest 
useful tank that could be built, and 
it is within the limitations of the 1%- 
ton truck except as to weight, length 
of base, and the damage it is liable 
to cause to highways. 

Considering that the 614-ton tank 
does not exceed the gross weight of the 











Comsinep WuHeEet anv CarerPititar TANK 
Under 30,000 pounds in weight; length of base, 16 feet; load carried at will on 2 or 3 axles 


or log over 9 inches in diameter, which 
does not afford sufficiently good vision, 
which does not allow sufficient traverse 
for its one-machine gun, which has not 
sufficient durability, speed and gun 
power, and which has not sufficient 
armor protection for its crew and mo- 
tive power, is valueless as a tank. It 


loaded 3-ton truck and that the load 
is carried on a base of 61% linear feet 
(13 square feet) on hard surfaces, and 
10 linear feet (20 square feet) in six 
inches of mud; that it can be operated 
on roads with more certainty than any 
truck and has demonstrated its ability 
to keep up with the rifleman where 
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trenches are not over 6 feet wide; the 
weight, when moving under its on 
power, is not excessive. Up to 30,000 
pounds the distribution and elastic sus- 
pension of the load are the controlling 
factors. 

The effort is constantly being made 
to reduce the weight of tanks, but the 
requirements as to performance are in 
opposition; a brief of the history of 
the Renault may clear this up. 

Tanks in the French Army were due 
to one man—Colonel (now General) 
Estienne. On December 1, 1915, he 
proposed to the Commander-in-Chief 
to solve the deadlock on the Wes- 
tern Front with an engine of war, 
mechanically propelled and armored 
and capable of transporting infantry 
and guns. He visited the Schneider 
works and discussed with its engineers 
the details of his machine. In Febru- 
in getting 


ary, 1916, he succeeded 
placed with that firm an order for 400 
machines. 


Four hundred machines of a differ- 
ent pattern were ordered from the St. 
Chamond works. These machines were 
heavier and with a gas-electric drive. 

Up to this time the difficulties of 
erossing ‘‘No Man’s Land’’ had not 
been greatly increased by shell craters 
and trenches of abnormal width as they 
were later, and it was thought the ma- 
chines designed would serve their pur- 
pose. They were afterwards discarded. 

In the meantime, General Estienne 
was untiring in his study and came to 
the idea of placing on the battlefield 
waves of armored skirmishers in open 
order; each skirmisher armed with a 
machine gun which could be used in 
all directions. The weight of the 
armor, gun, and ammunition necessi- 
tated mechanical transport; this in 
turn required another man to drive 


and increased weight due to the engine 
and its necessary armor protection. 
These ideas General Estienne laid be- 
fore the Renault firm in July, 1916. 
They started to work with them and 
completed their design in November. 
After many trials, the order to pro- 
duce these machines in quantities was 
given in May, 1917. 

On our entry into the World War 
the Renault tank was the only one in 
production passed on by the G. H. Q. 
A. E. F. as giving satisfactory results. 
Two were sent to the United States 
as models and the project for the 
Tank Corps ealled for the immediate 
manufacture in the United States of 
1030 Renault fighting tanks, 130 sup- 
ply tanks, and forty signal tanks, with 
replacements at the rate of 15 per cent 
per month. Later the order was given 
for the manufacture of 5,000 of the 
machines in the United States and we 
secured 225 from the French. 

In view of the special interest of the 
Infantry in a light tank, it is well to 
study the American-Renault (614-ton 
tank) in some detail (see plate) : 

General  deseription — Caterpillar 
tread, coffin-shaped body. 

Length—12 feet 10 inches. 
tailpiece, 15 feet 7 inches. 

Width—5 feet 9 inches. 

Height—7 feet 61% inches. 

Weight—6%% to 7 tons. 

Flotation—On hard surfaces, 6.8 
pounds per square inch, 4.7 pounds 
per square inch on soft earth. 64 feet 
linear base. 

How transported—To position of 
readiness by rail, truck or trailer. Off 
roads, by own power. 

Engine—40 h. p. Buda. 

Speed—6 miles per hour on roads; 
1 to 5 across country. 


With 
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Armament—One 37 mm. or 1 ma- 


chine gun. 
Field of fire—All around. 
Ammunition—190 a. p. shell and 48 
ease shot, or 4,200 m. g. 
Trench spanning—6 feet. 
Turning diameter—16 feet. 
Slope climbing—3 feet vertical bank, 


ly slope. 

Clearance—16 3/16 inches. 

Crew—2 men. 

Crew compartment—The minimum 
possible and uncomfortable. 

Armor—Sides and turret, 0.6 inch; 
slopes, 0.3 inch. 

Cargo—Can tow 75 gun or sled with 
a ton of supplies. 





Communication—Two pigeons ; flags ; 
1 radio per 24 tanks; runners. 

Gas capacity—30 gallons. 

Gas consumption—One gallon 
mile. 

Radius of action on 
miles. 

Noise—Great. 

Gun mounts—Ball and shield. 

Durability — Undetermined. _ Esti- 
mated at 240 hours. Partial elastic 
suspension, 

A Tank Company—Personnel, 5 and 
87; vehicles: tanks fighting, 24; tanks, 
trucks, 


per 


fill—25 


one 


signal, 1; trucks, cargo, 6; 


light, 1; trucks, tank, 25; motorcycles, 
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2; total, 59. 
m. g., 14. 
The more one examines and studies 
this tank, the stronger becomes the 
impression that its ability and power 
can not be improved without increasing 
its weight. The tank is too short, as the 
normal trench requires a spanning 
ability of nine feet, and this requires 
a minimum length of 18 feet. This 
would increase the weight to 10 tons; 
and in turn require more power and a 
heavier engine; so that it can be safely 
stated that a tank 18 feet long can not 
be built weighing less than 12 tons. 
The gun power is insufficient; it is 
generally accepted that a tank should 
have an armament of at least one six- 
pounder, and two machine guns with 
all-around fire. There is no lost space 
in the Renault; to increase the arma- 
ment and the number of the crew, the 
length and width must be increased, 


Guns, 37—10; guns, 


adding to the weight, requiring more 


power and a heavier engine. The 
durability of the Renault is not suffi- 
cient to move long distances under its 
own power; this can be increased, it 
is thought, by spring or cable suspen- 
sion without disturbing its balance. 
As soon as the durability is increased 
the tank can be used on good roads 
without injury to them by employing 
detachable pads of wood or hard rub- 
ber on the track plates or by a fibre 
or other type of tread. However, it 
must be kept in mind that the cross 
country ability ean not be reduced to 
enable it to travel on highways. The 
speed must be increased to 12 m. p. h.; 
this may be accomplished by elastic 
suspension and an improved engine. 
The radius of action should be in- 
creased; this requires more gas capa- 
city, adding to weight. 

If the Renault could be built to 


weigh two tons less, thus reducing it 
to the gross weight allowed on the cav- 
alry pontoon bridge without seriously 
injuring its efficiency, it should not be 
done, as the Renault is not good 
enough. No tank is good enough that 
requires a truck to transport it on 
highways. The best engineers of sev- 
eral nations have been unable to de- 
sign and build a useful tank to weigh 
unter 64% tons. It will require fresh 
talent. 

However, it is not desired to direct 
this talent to the probably impossible 
task of lightening the best two-man 
tank so far produced and admittedly 
not good enough; but to improving the 
medium tank having a gross weight 
between 12 and 15 tons distributed 
over a lineal base of 13 feet or more, 
which will be within the 
prescribed for army vehicles, have a 
gun power of one cannon and two ma- 
chine guns, a crew of four men, a 
spanning ability of 9 feet, a climbing 
ability of 5 feet vertical and 1/1 
slopes, a speed across country of from 
1 to 12 m. p. h., a radius of action on 
one fill of at least 50 miles, elastic sus- 
pension for durability, a ground pres- 
sure per square inch not to exceed that 
of a man, and capable of moving on 
roads under its own power and with- 
out too much damage to them. The 
medium tank embodies all the require- 
ments for tanks and with its gun power 
of one cannon and two machine guns 
is more than the equal of three light 
tanks. With its speed and ability to 
travel on or off roads, it outelasses the 
light tank. It has a maximum of power 
with a minimum of personnel. Briefly, 
it is the multum in parvo of mechanical 
warfare. 

In time of war tanks have to be 
produced in quantities. Quantity pro- 


limits 
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duction requires few types and stand- cross-country carriers for all arms and 
ardization of parts. The medium tank _ services, unless we accept that the mo- 
ean accomplish the mission of tanks bility of our army is determined by the 
under all but extremely improbable rate of highway and railway construc- 
cireumstances; and it is believed that tion. These vehicles will have cater- 
one type is best for us. Our efforts are pillar treads and long linear bases, 
directed to improving it; it should be uniformly distributing the load. New 
able to cross streams, have better vis- bridges and highways will be built to 
ion, greater radius of action, ete. accommodate them. 

It must be kept in mind that the From the point of view of the user, 
tank is only the cruiser of the land fleet the automotive engineer, and the high- 
and that we must have troop carriers, way commissioner elastic suspension 
artillery carriers, and cargo carriers. with universal flexible caterpillar 
It is out of the question to build spe- treads is the solution of the problem 
cial carriers for tanks. We must have of increased mobility. 


D 


Economy—Nationai Security 

In support of his plans for a regu- 
lar army of moderate size, General 
Pershing has reiterated his belief that 
a ‘‘substantial condition of prepared- 
ness of our land and naval forces, 
backed by an adequate merchant ma- 
rine, would have kept us out of war, 
and would have placed us in position 
to have brought it to an early termi- 
nation.’’ With the soundness of this 
belief few persons will be inclined to 
disagree. A prepared America would 
have been listened to. An America 
unprepared was flouted. 

The nation insists on economy. But 
it is not economy that dictates a policy 
menacing the national security.—Kan- 
sas City Times, 





Training the Filipino Soldier 


IRST, last, and all the time, the 

American officer who com- 

mands Filipino troops must be 
thoroughly conversant with every 
subject in which he attempts to give 
instruction. As you value your repu- 
tation as a leader, do not try to 
‘*bluff’’ anything through. ‘‘It can’t 
be done.’’ The American soldier, 
realizing that his officers are made of 
the same clay as himself and are, 
therefore, subject to the same weak- 
nesses and human frailities, may 
be tolerant of mistakes and condone 
errors. Not so the simple Filipino. 
To him his officers are superior beings 
to be looked up to with implicit faith 
and perfect confidence in their brav- 
ery, wisdom, and justice. Even such 
an apparently small thing as an error 
in a command given on the drill field 
may create doubts in the mind of the 
Filipino which will work incalculable 
harm. The officer must at all times 
set a perfect example for his men. 
From the proper wearing of his hat to 
the proper conduct in an emergency he 
must strive for perfection. The Fili- 
pino is a great imitator, and, unfortu- 
nate though it may seem, he will imi- 
tate your faults quite as readily as your 
virtues. 

Attention and Interest.—Attention 
and interest are uncontrollably bound 
together in the Filipino make-up. It 
seems almost a physical impossibility 
for a Filipino to give you his atten- 
tion unless you first succeed in getting 
him interested. Having no more 


thought of discourtesy to a superior 
than would a little child, his attention 
will wander from what you are saying 
and doing unless you arouse his inter. 
est. 

Explanation and Demonstration.— 
Due to difficulties of language the pos- 
sibilities of explanations are limited in 
the extreme, and the necessity for pre- 
senting the subject by means of fre- 
quently repeated demonstrations is, 
therefore, increased proportionately. 

It is upon demonstrations that an of- 
ficer must rely chiefly in instructing 
his men. Properly prepared and care- 
fully executed demonstrations are the 
keynote of success in the instruction of 
Filipino troops. 

It has been found to be an excellent 
plan to have permanent demonstration 
squads for various kinds of instruction. 
These squads are formed of picked men 
who have demonstrated their ability in 
the subject for which the squad is the 
demonstration unit. Positions in these 
squads are competitive and members 
are allowed special privileges. Thus 
the squad may be made to serve a two- 
fold purpose, first, that of a demonstra- 
tion unit, and, secondly, it is a means 
of spurring on the men to greater ef- 
fort and interest by causing the indi- 
vidual to strive for a position as a 
member of the squad. 

To sum up, the greater the appeal 
made to the eye of the Filipino soldier, 
the better will be the chance of suc- 
cessful instruction. 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
only by patience and perseverance will 





*Extracts from thesis by Joseph W. Whitney, Captain, Infantry, Company Com- 
manders’ Class, 1921-22. 
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instruction be ‘‘driven home,’’ and the 
results justify the effort. Hours of 
painstaking work may be undone by an 
‘‘off moment’’ of the instructor. The 
Filipino is extremely sensitive to ridi- 
cule, and a sarcastic remark, elicited by 
apparent stupidity, is never justifiable. 
Discipline.—Frequent contributing 
causes to breaches of discipline are 
gambling, failure to observe sanitary 
regulations, overstaying of a pass or 
furlough, and failure to pay just 
debts—usually a result of gambling. 
In spite of the fact that intoxicating 
liquor may be purchased cheaply at all 
the little tiendas and barrios in the 


currence among Filipino soldiers. Dur- 
ing three years of duty in the Philip- 
pines the writer has seen but two Fili- 
pino soldiers drunk. 

Only in rare cases will it be neces- 
sary to resort to trial by court-martial, 
company punishment usually being 
very effective. Frequently admonitions 
or warning will have the desired ef- 
fect, but an officer must be very care- 
ful never to make a threat that he does 
not intend to carry out in the event 
of a repetition of the offense. Once de- 
termined upon a correct policy, do not 
waver in the slightest degree. It is the 
certainty of punishment, rather than 


countryside, drunkenness is a rare oc-_ its severity, which prevents crime. 


D 


Listen to Advice 


So far as the reasoning of the pacifist 
is concerned, we doubt if it carries far 
with our people or can seriously ob- 
struct proper expenditures and proper 
legislation for the Army. Their the- 
ory is based on the fear that we can- 
not be trusted with a moderate arma- 
ment; that if we have a competent 
Army we shall see red and enter upon 
a career of conquest. 

No responsible Army man wants an 
Army out of proportion to our prob- 
able needs or out of harmony with the 
policies of the nation. So it is not only 
entirely safe, but undubitably wise to 
listen to our professional advisers and 
to shape our military establishment ac- 
cording to their well considered judg- 
ment.—Chicago Tribune. 





Infantry Organization--An Experiment 


in 


War 


Col. John H. Parker, /nfantry 


(Continued ) 


HE time has come to study our 
” [camptien in France, and to 

profit by the lessons that can be 
learned from them for future service. 
It seems a duty that this experiment 
should be set forth for the lesson it 
conveys. The fighting group is not an 
original idea. It is derived from the 
best French practice and precept. In 
their military literature it is called the 
groupe de combat. It has been trans- 
lated as ‘‘Fighting Group,’’ rather 
than ‘‘combat group,’’ because the 
term fighting group seems a nearer ap- 


proximation to the meaning and spirit 
of the French idea. 


It is from French sources that the 
idea of fighting groups is derived, and 
in that service it is the very founda- 
tion of combat control of troops. The 
writer may claim only the credit of 
developing the idea in a manner suited 
to a green American regiment, and ap- 
plying the idea successfully the first 
time a chance was presented to do so. 
The fact that it was a totally green, 
typically new American regiment of 
the National Army, and the fact that 
only ten days were available to teach 
it, are also of great importance, since 
these facts indicate that the idea is 
capable of wide application to average 
American regiments, quickly raised 
after the emergency is upon us. 

The following conclusions are pre- 
sented : 

1. In each element of the service there 

40 


is a Minor Combat Unit, a fixed unit, 
whose composition depends upon its 
equipment and its method of fighting. 
This unit is absolutely homogenous in 
This unit is the basic 
unit of all organizations. 

2. In each element of the 
there are Major Combat Units, derived 
by combining Minor Combat Units into 
complex larger bodies, largely for pur- 
poses of administration, discipline and 
instruction. These are the battalion 
and the regiment. Minor Auxiliary 
Combat Units may be attached to these 
for training and administration. 

3. These Major Combat Units are 
combined into Grand Combat Units for 
the organization of brigades, divisions 
and army corps, in proportions deter- 
mined by the mission, the terrain, road 
spaces, and by availability of different 
elements at the moment. 

4. The true Combat Unit is the 
Fighting Group, which is purely tem- 
porary in character, changes from mo- 
ment to moment with the changing con- 
ditions of the combat, and which it is 
the peculiar function of all tactical 
commanders to organize, to direct, to 
change as conditions change, and to 
push to the limit of its fighting ability. 
It may contain any or all of the Minor 
Combat Units. Whenever two or more 
of different equipment or kind are com- 
bined we have a Fighting Group. It 
dissolves into its component combat 
units when the occasion for its opera- 


each service. 


service 
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tions passes, and new Fighting Groups 
are formed continually during a large 
battle in all parts of the field. 

5. The fundamental organization 
of infantry and all other combatant 
services should be based upon the fore- 
going principles. Organization must 
be such as to facilitate the organization 
of Fighting Groups upon the spur of a 
moment, in the midst of the exigencies 
of combat. 

6. Infantry companies should be or- 
ganized as Minor Combat Units—abso- 
lutely homogenous in character, equip- 
ment and in training. A smaller unit 
is not effective in holding the ground 
until other Minor Combat Units can 
come up. A larger one cannot be han- 
dled by one commander in combat. 

7. The lighter accompanying auxil- 
iaries, the ones that naturally fall with- 
in the battalion commander’s zone by 
the sifting out process of the advance 
in combat, should be organized into 
Minor Combat Units, and placed un- 
der the direct control of battalion com- 
manders. These include Automatic 
Rifles and Rifle Grenades. They form 
a Battalion Commander’s Utility, a 
battalion reserve, at his disposal. The 
battalion thus becomes the smallest in- 
fantry Major Combat Unit. 

8. The heavier accompanying auxil- 
iaries, the ones that naturally fall a lit- 
tle farther behind during an advance 
in combat, and which also have a lit- 
tle greater effective range and are 
capable of both curved fire and hori- 
zontal fire, should be organized as 
Minor Combat Units, and placed under 
direct control of the regimental com- 
mander. These include machine guns, 
trench mortars when portable, and 
one-pounders. This forms a Regi- 
mental Commander’s Utility, a regi- 
mental reserve, at the disposal of the 


regimental commander. The regiment 
thus becomes the largest Major Combat 
Unit. 

9. There should be with the smallest 
Grand Combat Unit (the brigade) a 
complete replacement of all the Minor 
Combat Units of the accompanying 
auxiliaries, unit for unit, ready to re- 
place any forward unit that must be 
withdrawn. 

10. There should be an equal replave- 
ment of these same units at 
Headquarters, 


Division 


for experience shows 


that the losses among the accompany- 


ing auxiliaries are very much greater 
than in the infantry, and the same ex- 
perience shows that their presence with 
the infantry, in complete combat con- 
dition, is vital to the success of all of- 
fensive operations. Immediate, effee- 
tive replacement of these units is indis- 
pensable to successful operations for 
more than two or three days. 

11. Every Grand Combat Unit needs 
a Chief of Infantry with two assist- 
ants; the First Assistant should devote 
his attention to the Infantry, proper; 
while the Second Assistant should de- 
vote his time to the Accompanying 
Auxiliaries. This includes all 
greater than the regiment. 


units 


These conclusions are founded upon 
a very great amount of combat experi- 
ence in command of a regiment of in- 
fantry. They have been tested in the 
most important campaign of the whole 
World War. The results that were ob- 
tained by them are a matter of official 
record. The wonderful 
cited, results that were not even 
proached by any other regiment of in- 
fantry, were due almost wholly to the 
Gang formation for fighting adopted— 
the Fighting Group—which was made 


result s above 


ap- 


possible by segregation of the auto- 


matic rifles and rifle grenades in each 
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battalion under its major, and segre- 
gation of all other accompanying aux- 
iliaries under the direct control of the 
regimental commander, as above de- 
seribed. 

The foregoing discussion is submit- 
ted solely in the hope of contributing 
something of value to the military serv- 
ice. Based on experience, and care- 
fully considered for three years, re- 
vised with most painstaking care, it is 
the very best the writer can contribute 
to the service of his Country. The 


thoughtful consideration of all who 
may pass upon it is earnestly solicited. 


COMMENTS BY OFFICERS WHO PARTICI- 
PATED IN THIS EXPERIMENT 
Colonel J. B. Woolnough 

Colonel Woolnough was Second in 

Command during the preliminary in- 

struction, and in combat to include the 

capture of Gesnes, 29th of September, 

1918. He held to the same policy and 

method during all the rest of the cam- 

paign. 


I have received and studied care- 
fully your ‘‘Fighting Groups.’’ Your 
picture of the inevitable development 
of the successive waves during an ad- 
vance caused by the varying mobility 
of the auxiliary weapons is absolutely 
correct, according to my brief experi- 
ence, and will occur, I believe, regard- 
less of any organization or any amount 
of shouting about keeping squads and 
platoons together. . . . To sum 
up, I agree with you absolutely as to 
the arrangement of the utilities upon 
the battlefield, but would place the con- 
trol a little farther down. Being some- 
what of an extremist, I would give the 
battalion commander an additional 
unit armed with something similar to 
the so-called ‘‘light machine gun’’ of 
the Germans, and hold the heavy guns 
—and plenty of them, subject to the 


regimental commander. 


The weapon thus proposed for the 
battalion commander is that referred 
to in this discussion as an Automatic 
Rifle, and the disposition proposed is 
the same as that proposed in the text. 
Colonel Woolnough did not comment 
upon the supply of curved fire (rifle 
grenades) to this group, but I know 
his views to be in accord with the text 
with that point. In further diseus- 
sion he favors an allowance of both 
automatic rifles and of rifle grenades 
to companies, if the companies are 
large, in addition to what he proposes 
above. On that point we are not in 
agreement, as J want to see the In- 
fantry made homogenous. 


Major J. W. Sutphen 

Major Sutphen, then Captain, was 
assigned to command the third bat- 
talion from the attack at Gesnes, 29th 
of September. He continued to com- 
mand a battalion until the muster-out 
of the regiment. 

I have read the article several times 
and with great interest. You have set 
out what we did under the fighting 
group system very clearly, and I am 
taking the liberty of setting out a few 
instances of its operation, both in that 
part of the Argonne offensive taking 
place after you were wounded and in 
the Flanders campaign after we had 
obtained our raw replacements. 

Major Sutphen then goes on to enu- 
merate many occasions on all sorts of 
terrain, from the hills of the Argonne 
to the flat plains of Flanders, where 
he used this method, and always with 
complete success. He says of the suc- 
cess in a very difficult situation at 
Steenbrugge, in terrain contrasted with 
that of the Argonne: 

This was so, solely because of the 
gang formation, which lent themselves 
to protection against artillery fire as 
well as that of machine guns. I could 
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cite a dozen conerete examples of the 
efficiency of the fighting system of com- 
bat, on as many kinds of terrain and 
against as many kinds of enemy re- 
sistance. 

The Fighting Group system of com- 
bat gives a flexibility in command to 
both the Captain and the Major, which 
is absolutely essential with large com- 
mands; it relieves the Major of a ma- 
‘hine gun company which he has not 
the time to supervise; it gives realy 
support to any threatened part of the 
line and, above all, it sustains the or- 
ganization’s efficiency throughout the 
stress of combat. That it cuts down 
casualties cannot be questioned. 

The exact reason for giving a bat- 
talion to Sutphen at the very beginning 
was that he had better grasped the pos- 
sibilities of the ‘‘ Fighting Group”’ sys- 
tem than his predecessor, and was be- 
iieved better able to apply it in com- 
bat. He was noted as a ‘‘Ground 
Gainer’’ and ‘‘Go Getter’’ in combat, 
and was promoted to Major for his bril- 
liant suecess as a battalion commander 
in action. 


Major Henry W. Edmonds 

Major Edmonds commanded a bat- 
talion throughout the whole service of 
the 362d Infantry in France, with 
marked suecess and efficiency. 

I have spent the entire afternoon in 
the study of your paper on ‘‘ Fighting 
Groups.’’ After having seen the prin- 
ciple of the scheme employed in actual 
combat and a very close reading of the 
paper, I do not feel that there is any- 
thing I could offer in the way of sug- 
gested improvement. Nor have I any 
criticism to make. You have in my 
opinion expressed it clearly and in full. 

Major Edmonds, like Major Sut- 
phen, goes on to cite a number of in- 
stances where he attributes the success 
of his battalion to the employment of 


this method of organization and com- 
bat. He adds: 


The greatest factor of this doctrine 
is that it is founded upon common 
sense based on actual experience gained 
from a successful demonstration of its 
teachings in combat with a modern 
fighting enemy. The next great- 
est feature being the flexibility, elas- 
ticity and feasibility of the whole 
scheme of ‘‘Minor Combat Units’’ and 
**Fighting Groups’’ in operation. 

Captain Charles E. Knickerbocker 

Captain Knickerbocker commanded 
Company C to include Epinonville, and 
recovered from his wounds in time to 
take part in the Belgian campaign. 


I am in receipt of a copy of your doc- 
trine on ‘‘Fighting Groups,’’ which I 
have gone over very carefully, and I 
wish to state that I coneur fully in 
your opinion, particularly as to the em- 
ployment of Machine Guns and Auto- 
matic Rifles. I was in a very 
good position to observe your personal 
employment of machine guns, particu- 
larly in the protection of our right 
flank before the 37th Division came up 
at Epinonville and I fully believe that 
had we not had the ‘‘Gang’’ forma- 
tion and had not the machine guns 
been employed as they were we would 
have found ourselves in the same em- 
barrassing position as the 37th Divi- 
sion, and would likewise have been 
foreed to withdraw, thereby allowing 
the enemy to again occupy that strate- 
gic position of Epinonville Ridge, and 
would have cost the loss of many, many 
lives in its recapture. 

I was wounded on the night the 27th 
and was unable to rejoin the regiment 
until the 2d of November in Belgium, 
where your ideas were still carried 
out. 


Captain Alexander McGee 
Captain MeGee commanded Com- 
pany F, 362d Infantry, throughout the 
whole service of the regiment. 
About your publication, ‘‘ Fighting 
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Groups,’’ I can only say that in my 
opinion as a company commander it 
is the only feasible way to train men 
for open warfare. The men respond 
automatically to the ‘‘Gang’’ idea 
worked out by you in the 362d Infan- 
try. Our work at Gesnes proved it 
conclusively. 
Major Lee Sumner, then Captain. 


Major Sumner, as Regimental Ad- 
jutant and Battalion Commander of 
the 1st Battalion, served throughout 
the whole service of the regiment. 


After studying your article over 
carefully, I cannot conceive of any im- 
provement that could be made. Nor 
could I offer any criticism. I fully be- 
lieve that our success in the Argonne 
and Flanders would not have been pos- 
sible without the ‘‘Gang’’ formation 
and the control of utilities as laid down 
in your pamphlet. 


Major Spencer A. Merrill 


The above mentioned bases his opin- 
ions on his experience as a Senior In- 
structor in Minor Tactics at ‘‘The 
Army Infantry Specialists’ Schools,’’ 
at Langres, France, Director of 
“‘The Infantry School, Third Corps 
Schools,’’ and upon several trips to the 
front in which actual combat was 
studied and observed. 

While senior instructor at the A. I. 
S. S., long and strict rehearsals for 
problems were necessary in order to 
keep the auxiliary infantry units up 
with the infantry line. A demonstra- 
tion company stationed at our school 
practiced keeping the auxiliary arms 
up to their prescribed places for weeks 
and then even under ideal conditions 
over familiar ground and with a great 
amount of practice the men had to be 
goaded and pushed to keep them up. 
The men carrying heavy loads were al- 
ways extremely fatigued from these 
little demonstrations. Taking these 
things into consideration, imagine the 
difficulties attending actual combat, 
where men were more heavily equipped 


and, in addition, were under actual 
shell and machine gun fire. 

When I was in the St. Mihiel sec- 
tor, shortly after the drive, I came 
upon a machine gun company of the 
‘*Rainbow Division.’’ Their officers 
reported to me that their men had been 
almost paralyzed with fatigue after 
trying to keep up with the Infantry 
advance. They were no good for days, 
had suffered many casualties abso- 
lutely out of proportion, had done lit- 
tle effective work, and had discarded 
absolutely every article of non-essentia! 
equipment. This report was general 
among all auxiliary arms in this push. 

In the second phase of the Argonne, 
I, myself, saw the heavy equipped aux- 
iliaries picked out as special targets, 
saw them have heavy losses, by trying 
to keep up with the Infantry. 

Placed in a position, as I was, where 
I got the digest of opinion from about 
four to eight hundred officers a month 
who had all seen different pushes at 
the front, I feel that from their almost 
unanimous opinion it was ‘impossible 
to push the auxiliaries arms to the 
front,’’ and that some new methods 
were needed. .. . 

I have given Colonel Parker’s pam- 
phlet on ‘‘Fighting Groups’’ a thor- 
ough study, and in my estimation it is 
the logical solution that all tacticians 
have been groping in the dark for, ever 
since the present war started. Further- 
more, it has weathered many gruelling 
drives and has always proved its 
worth as a man saver and a ground 
gainer. That cannot be said of the 
temporary makeshift plan that was 
followed by our units in practically al! 
engagements. Ground we may have 
gained, but at the cost of about between 
two and ten to one in the number of 
dead Americans and Boches. 

Let our experiences in the past be 4 
lesson to us in the future. Let us profit 
by our mistakes. Colonel Parker shows 
us the logical solution. 


Many other comments similar to the 
foregoing might be quoted in support 
of the ideas advanced in Fighting 
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Groups, but these are sufficient to con- 
vince any mind that is not closed 
against conviction. It is not worth 
while to pile up merely cumulative 
comment. It is only sought to estab- 
lish two things by these comments: 

1. That the statements of fact are 
correct. 

2. That the opinions of those who 
helped in the experiment agree upon 
its suecess as a ‘‘man saver and ground 
gainer.”’ 


It is believed that enough comment 
from eye-witnesses has been cited to 
support these two conclusions. 

An American system of recruitment 
has been adopted. 

An American system of training 
minute men is gradually being worked 
out on that basis. 

An American system of organization 
and tactics must follow. 

The doctrine of Fighting Groups is 
that system. 


THE END 


D 


Country Backs War Department 


The country is back of the admin- 
istration in this demand for sane pre- 
paredness. The House did its duty, 
finally, when it provided for an ade- 
quate naval personnel. There was no 
mistaking the attitude of the public 
with reference to the rejected report of 
the House committee. That attitude is 
just as uncompromising with reference 
to reductions in the military establish- 
ment. The people believe General 
Pershing when he says that an army of 
150,000 men and 13,000 officers barely 
will be sufficient to meet minor emer- 
gencies, garrison overseas possessions 
and provide a minimum of instruction 
for citizen forces. 


Europe may be ablaze with war 
within a quarter year—the elements of 
irreconcilable discord are passing be- 
yond all control. The 
pact, among other things, menaces the 
life of the Polish State. The safety of 
this country rests in its Army 


Navy. 


Russo-German 


and 
General Pershing would have 
it strong enough for ordinary emer- 
gency, elastic enough to be enlarged to 
dominant size in case of necessity. 

Developments at Genoa indicate as 
nothing else could have done, that the 
United States must not duplicate its 
pre-war folly of unpreparedness.—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 





An Efficient Army 


Mgj. A. B. Kaempfer, /nfantry 


E of the Regular Army have 
\W great pride in the efficiency of 

that army and strenuously 
maintain that it is ready to take the 
field at any time. The officers are care- 
fully and painstakingly instructed in 
schools that actually put their work 
across. The organizations are drilled 
and instructed faithfully. But yet, 
does every officer and man, or even 50 
per cent of either, in any organization 
know his business as well as we 
should reasonably expect him to? I 
do not believe they do. Would it not 
be more in accordance with fact to state 
that the army is as efficient as our pres- 
ent method of assigning recruits per- 
mits it to be? 


The enlisted men are received in a 
more or less even flow throughout the 


year and every year. They are re- 
ceived by every organization. Every 
company and every regiment is con- 
stantly discharging men whose terms 
of enlistment have expired and just as 
constantly receiving recruits to replace 
them. The big idea is to keep organi- 
zat.ons numerically filled. The result 
of this is that the training given is 
based on the capabilities of the person- 
nel. There is no use in giving ad- 
vanced training until the fundamentals 
have been mastered. There is no use 
in instructing a man in his duties as a 
member of the team until he knows his 
individual work, at least fairly well. 
All training programs are based on 
this. 

The year starts in with close order 
drill, first by the smaller units and then 
by company and battalion. This is fol- 
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lowed by extended order and finally 
field training. Every hour of the day 
is devoted either to training or schools. 
Every one works hard, but they don’t 
get anywhere, for the following year 
the same training is repeated in all its 
details. Each and every year is a repe- 
tition of the one before. The actual 
training may vary as new methods are 
introduced, but the program never. 
The reason is simple. By the end of 
each year so many recruits have been 
received and so many, so-called trained 
men discharged that every company of 
necessity must start again at the be- 
ginning. No comprehensive and pro- 
gressive program of training, starting 
with the elementary and individual 
training of the soldier and concluding 
with the finished regiment, brigade or 
division, each and every member of 
which knows not only his duties indi- 
vidually, but his part as a member of 
the team, can be followed to comple- 
tion for the reason that the change of 
enlisted personnel is too great. 

The period of training necessary to 
deliver a finished regiment can not here 
be definitely stated as it has never been 
tried in this country. It has been esti- 
mated by various experts as being any- 
where from one to three years. On 
that basis it is probably reasonable to 
fix it at two years. Every regiment is 
composed of men who are all the way 
from no per cent to 100 per cent 
trained. On the basis that it takes two 
years to deliver the finished product 
those men who are serving in their first 
year average 25 per cent trained ; those 
in their second year 75 per cent trained 
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and those who have completed two 
years 100 per cent trained. The regi- 
ment, as a whole, is 662-3 per cent 
trained. Now, it may be argued that 
the new men, by being thrown in 
among men of longer service, get 4 
great deal of their knowledge by ab- 
sorption. This is undoubtedly true. 
On the other hand, have even the third- 
year men received training of so com- 
plete a nature that they themselves 
know their businesst I do not believe 
they have. But let us look at an ex- 
ample and see. 

Three men decide to start three 
schools, each to give the same course 
of instruction. The work, as they fig- 
ure it, will take a student two years to 
complete. It is necessary for them to 
keep operating expenses to a minimum, 
but each insists on being independent 
of the other. Three years are allowed 
for the course. The first class of stu- 
dents arrives and the instructors being 
sufficient in number, faithfully give it 
the first year’s work. The second year 
starts and there are now the first and 
second year’s courses to give. There 
are not enough instructors to do this. 
Ah! the owners of the schools spring 
their bright idea. The first year’s work 
will be repeated and the students who 
have completed it will be utilized to 
tutor the new ones. Everything works 
lovely. The new ones show excellent 
progress and before the school year is 
over they are ready to commence the 
second year’s work. The instructors 
work diligently to give it to them, but 
so much time has been used to get the 
new men up that there is little time 
left. Then the third year starts, a 
third increment is received and the in- 
struction is given as during the second 
year, and with about the same result. 
At the end of this year the three-year 


men are graduated. Have they satis- 
factorily completed a two-year course? 
They worked three years at it. No. 
They are fortunate to come out 66 2-3 
per cent finished. And how much 
worse would it have been if students 
were being entered and graduated at 
any and all times during the year. 
Would you care to attend such a school 
or have your son attend such a one? 
How much better for the students it 
would have been if they could have 
tuken their first year at one school, 
their second year’s work complete at 
the second school and a post-graduate 
course at the third. It would have 
turned them out 100 per cent grad- 
uates. 

The army is a gigantic school in 
which the art of war is taught. The 
enlisted men are the students. More- 
over the curriculum changes so rapidly 
that the officers and NCO’s who are 
the instructors must also continually 
study. But what chance is there if 
they only get a little beyond the first 
year’s work? None at all, except theo- 
retically. Their every effort is not to 
perfect the machine so much as to keep 
it out of the recruit class. The of- 
ficers and NCO’s never have the oppor- 
tunity to receive that higher training 
which is so necessary in order that they 
may effectively command in combat. 
They must of necessity train the men. 
Just as the organization reaches the 
point where it should receive real in- 
struction under assumed combat condi- 
tions it goes back to recruit work. As 
a result, the officers particularly, never 
go beyond the rudiments in the real 
functions of combat training. 

At all maneuvers the explanation is 
constantly given that such and such 
failed to work because of the recruits. 
And the explanation goes. It has to 
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go, because the observers, umpires and 
inspectors know it to be true. 

Nor is the line the only branch to 
suffer. The Staff Departments come 
in for their share. 

At present the Quartermaster Corps 
is compelled to maintain stock of cloth- 
ing at every station to care for possible 
recruits. The Finance Department 
must be equipped with personnel at 
every post to enable it to handle the 
constant stream of final statements. 
The Inspector General’s Department 
inspects on simple routine matters and 
very simple tactical exercises. In the 
tactical exercises, it must of necessity 
be satisfied with a mediocre perform- 
ance. An officer’s ability can never be 
tested by actual performance because 
the machinery with which he works 
breaks down. A high degree of prac- 
tical efficiency can not be demanded 
from an officer beeause he has had very 
little opportunity to learn that part of 
his business. 

The above condition need not exist 
and would not exist if recruits were as- 
signed under a plan which would per- 
mit actual progressive training from 
the time they are received until the or- 
ganization to which they belong is 
really 100 per cent efficient. 

Let us suppose the Infantry con- 
sists of 36 active regiments. The ac- 
tual number may vary from time to 
time, according to the limits of 
strength permitted by progress. As 
before, we will assume that it takes two 
years to produce a finished regiment. 
The recruits come in, as now, at all 
times of the year. The term of enlist- 
ment is three years. There are 36 
months in three years. Suppose one 
month’s recruits are assigned in a lump 
to one regiment and this policy is con- 
tinued permanently. 


After the regiment has discharged 
all men whose term of service has ex- 
pired, except those who re-enlist, it has 
in it only its officers, NCO’s and re-en- 
listed privates. As a fighting organiza- 
tion it has ceased to exist. For one 
month it is receiving recruits, outfitting 
them, assigning them to companies and 
getting ready generally for work. 

After the reeruits are all in, work 
commences. The colonel of such regi- 
ment now maps out a program of in- 
struction which covers not one year, 
but the complete period necessary to 
produce a really finished regiment. He 
has all the machinery necessary to pro- 
duce one. Instruction begins by teach. 
ing each enlisted man his individual 
duty, then in squad, section and pla- 
toon. The squads, sections, and pla- 
toons work together in the company 
until the company is an excellent team 
within itself. Then the companies are 
worked in battalion in a similar man- 
ner and finally the battalions receive 
instruction in the regiment. When the 
regiment has progressed to where it is 
ready for Brigade work it is in every 
sense a regiment. It knows its busi- 
ness as well as the efficiency and fore- 
sight of its officers can make it. 

When the regiment is a finished 
product within itself it should be 
trained in brigade and division. Our 
policy of decentralization may make 
this part of an undoubtedly desirable 
program impossible of fulfillment, but 
at any rate the regiment would be 100 
per cent efficient. This has been ac- 
complished in two years. Under the 
present method this can never be ac- 
complished. In any one year after the 
first two there are twelve regiments 
who reach this degree of efficiency, 
enough for three divisions. 

Under the supposition that the regi- 
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ment is perfected in two years it re- 
mains intact in that condition for one 
more year. It is, during that time, 
available to give 100 per cent fighting 
efficiency and this not being demanded 
of it, the regiment takes a post-grad- 
uate course. No, not a repetition of 
its training, but a perfecting of itself 
in working a little more smoothly and, 
most of all, giving its officers a chance 
to advance professionally by working 
out on the maneuver area the lessons 
they have learned at the various serv- 
ice schools and in their own military 
libraries. The more finished the of- 
ficers are, the greater are the chances 
for suecess in battle and the smaller 
the losses just as this same is true in 
the training of the men themselves. 
Let us now take stock of the regiment 
that has just completed a three-year 
eyele, has discharged all its men, and 
is ready to receive its new quota. Dur- 
ing the first month it was receiving re- 
eruits, outfitting them and reorganiz- 


ing. All concerned, except the re- 


eruits, gained valuable experience by 
this, as under our system of national 
defense this knowledge and experience 
is invaluable in organizing war-time 


drafts. Then came the period of train- 
ing. This training was not the pres- 
ent haphazard method of drilling a 
man until he is not a menace to others 
in ranks and then hiding him out in 
the rear rank and letting him absorb. 
It was, instead, given in an orderly, 
well considered manner with a view to 
making every man an A-No. 1 front 
rank man in close order and a thor- 
oughly trained fighter for field work. 
Then came the training of the various 
sized units from the smaller on up. 
During this time real team work was 
developed and every officer and man 
learned not only what he actually had 


to do under various possibilities of 
combat, but learned it under most fa- 
vorable conditions. They were not 
compelled to work and exist in a con- 
tinued state of hurry and worry. Then 
finally came the time when every of- 
ficer and every NCO received the bene- 
fits of their hard work by the use they 
made of the regiment in advancing 
themselves professionally. To the of- 
ficer, the third year is indeed a post- 
graduate course. 

The value of the regiment to the 
country at the end of its first year of 
training is 50 per cent fighting ef- 
ficiency ; at the end of the second year 
100 per cent and during all of its third 
year it is ready to give maximum pro- 
tection for the money expended for that 
same protection. At present the coun- 
try gets 66 2-3 per cent protection for 
its money. 

After such a system had been in 
operation for a few years it will no 
longer be necessary to make a wild 
scramble for the organization of an ex- 
peditionary force. There need be no 
hurry or seurry about who is avail- 
able, best fitted and most capable. The 
General Staff need only select its 
higher commanders—unless the fin- 
ished products are already in a divi- 
sion—refer to its roster of first line or 
assault regiments and name the com- 
ponents of the division. It can in the 
same way send three divisions. Should 
three divisions not be enough, the sec- 
ond line (2d year) regiments can be 
sent in the order of their preparedness. 
These second line regiments are all the 
way from 50 per cent to 100 per cent 
efficient. They immediately 
used as effective reserves and their 
training continued. Training under 
actual war conditions will undoubtedly 
develop them more rapidly than peace 
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time training and they would all soon 
be as available for assault units as any. 

The big problem in war is supply. 
Under this system none but the effec- 
tives would need be supplied in the 
zone of operation. Untrained troops 
are only ‘‘cannon fodder.’’ Why not 
keep them at home until they have at 
least an even break with the enemy? 

The first year regiments would be 
nearly worthless at the start of any 
war, but it is certainly better to have 
one-third of the army unavailable as a 
whole and have a hope of having them 
for future use than to have them swell 
the numbers in ranks, but unable to 
really injure the enemy. Would it not 
be better to have them unavailable en- 
tirely than to have not a single regi- 
ment in the army capable of doing over 
66 2-3 per cent of its full combat duty. 

Certainly much more could be de- 
manded of the General commanding 
really efficient troops and he would 
certainly engage the enemy with more 
confidence in his ability to win. His 
morale would be higher as would that 
of every officer and man in his army, 
and morale is what wins battles. Cer- 
tainly any regimental commander 
would be proud to command such a 
first line regiment in battle; any Bri- 
gade Commander would feel he could 
meet any demands his Division Com- 
mander might make; and a Division 
Commander with such a division under 
his command would feel confident of 
his ability to win over any enemy in 
his front. 


Nor would all the benefits come to 
the line. 

The Quartermaster Corps would 
know just where its stocks of clothing 
should be and when. It would gain ex- 
perience in outfitting complete organi- 
zations. The stocks in any one post 
could be materially reduced, all that 
would need be on hand would be for 
the replacement of worn-out articles 
only. 

The Finance Department could re- 
duce its permanent post personnel to a 
minimum and local finance officers 
would no longer need to work short- 
handed at that. Instead, when a regi- 
ment discharged its men there could be 
sent for that purpose a ‘‘flying squad- 
ron’’ of finance officers and enlisted 
men, who, being experts in that line, 
could perform the work better and 
more economically. 

The Inspeetor General’s Department 
would no longer be in doubt as to what 
to expect. During the first year of 
training the inspection would of neces- 
sity have to be confined to simple mat- 
ters only; during the second year more 
could be demanded; while in the third 
year the inspection could be for the 
purpose of arriving at the organiza- 
tion’s efficiency, both individual and 
collective. An officer could then very 
properly be called upon to demon- 
strate his efficiency. 

The army, under such a system, 
would really be an army, not neces- 
sarily a large one, but at least an ef- 
ficient one. 


D 





Communications 
Mgj. L. D. Davis, 58th Infantry 


S has often been pointed out, the 
A training of infantry has today 
aspects totally strange to the in- 
fantryman of a few years ago. What 
with a howitzer company in each regi- 
ment, a machine gun company in each 
battalion, automatic rifles in each 
squad, all units from the platoon up 
furnished with the means and person- 
nel for communications, it would, in- 
deed, be strange if today’s training re- 
quirements had undergone no change. 
And while the battalion has always 
been the basic combat unit, it is only 
recently that it has acquired the facil- 
ities entitling it to be considered prac- 
tically a self-contained unit, and one 
frequently capable of independent ac- 
tion. This has intensified the changed 
aspects of training. 

With its presence in the battalion 
and its habitual use with the battalion 
in operations, machine gun company 
training and tactics should, to the nec- 
essary extent, be imparted to the rifle 
companies. This is true also of the 
howitzer company training and tac- 
ties, because in operations one or more 
of its platoons will be working with the 
battalion. Besides these weapons there 
are the accompanying guns from the 
field artillery, and the infantry’s own 
tanks, either or both of which weapons 
will sometimes be attached for work 
with the battalion. 

It is in the customary or occasional 
use of these various implements with 
the battalion that what we understand 
by ‘“‘ecommunications’’ has come to 


e 


take a more important place in Infan- 
try training. As this is not apparently 


thoroughly recognized by all organiza- 
tion commanders, it is the particular 
aspect of training about which I desire 
to write. In the World War the great 
importance of communications was 
demonstrated far more conclusively 
than ever before, and the difficulty of 
maintaining 
times and 


communications at all 
under all situations 
equally pressed home. In the next war 
communications will prove to be more 
important than in the last, and not- 
withstanding great developments in the 
means, more than ever difficult of main- 
tenance. 

It is the recognition of these facts 
that has given to each combat unit the 
necessary means and personnel for 
maintaining its own lines of communi- 
cation. At the risk of repeating what 
readers know, the means provided are 
runners and agents, wire, radio, flares 
and rockets, other visual signals, and 
pigeons; the personnel is found in the 
strength of the unit itself. In the regi- 
ment and battalion this personnel com- 
poses a communications platoon com- 
manded by an officer, and made up of 
several sections—message center, cou- 
rier, wire, radio and panel, and visual ; 
in the company and platoon the com- 
munications personnel form a part of 
the company and platoon headquarters. 

Now, having given Infantry com- 
manders the means and personnel for 
this work there remained one other 
thing necessary to insure likelihood of 
their effective use, and that was re- 
sponsibility for the functioning. This 
responsibility lies equally heavy on the 
platoon and company commander as 
51 
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on their battalion and regimental com- 
manders. Their field is smaller, but 
within its confines just as important to 
success, for is it not the work of many 
lowly companies and platoons that 
writes victory or defeat for the great 
army? 

As already stated, it is my experi- 
ence that the importance of communi- 
cations is not generally recognized, nor 
the responsibility for its maintenance. 
There may be an excuse for the latter 
in that formerly whatever we had for 
this work was largely handled by at- 
tached technical troops, and to perhaps 
an undue emphasis on the use of signal 
flags. As to the importance of this 
subject it is difficult to understand 
how any one acquainted with military 
history can overlook the many disasters 
brought about by some slight slip in 
the work of communications. 


Whatever the reasons may be, I think 
it is safe to say that generally neither 
proper nor sufficient training is being 
given to the personnel in the use of 
the means, and under situations simu- 
lating those met with in active opera- 


tions. In camp and garrison communi- 
cation becomes mostly a matter of 
telephoning over a fixed system; mes- 
sages usually reach the addressee some 
time during the day. At drills and ma- 
neuvers more or less successful at- 
tempts are made to employ the person- 
nel and equipment, but a variety of 
circumstances operate toward produc- 
ing a practical nullification of same, 
such as more or less widespread ink- 
lings of what each unit is to do, fail- 
ures strictly to observe assumed con- 
ditions which result in individuals and 
elements maneuvering as they could 
not possibly do in actual service, the 
day being happily, if ingloriously, 
saved by the timely bugle recall. 


The working and maintenance of 
communications is, of course, simplest 
in the platoon. The platoon leader has 
usually only the two neighboring pla- 
toons and his company with which to 
keep connected by the simple means of 
runners, flags or signal lights. Here 
the distances are short. At the com- 
pany command post the system has 
spread out, distances are greater, and 
uninterrupted operation has become 
more difficult. Communication must 
be maintained with its platoons, neigh- 
boring companies, to the battalion 
command post, and often to one or 
more supporting weapons, using to all 
of these points one or more of the dif- 
ferent means possible—runners, visual 
signalling, signal lights, buzzerphone. 
At the battalion the spread has wid- 
ened, new means, as radio and tele- 
phone, are used, and the whole requires 
still more attention and supervision. 
At the regiment all these have grown 
more, the volume of traffic is vastly 
more than the company had to bother 
with, personnel greatly increased. 

The simplest phase of training in 
communications work, with the possi- 
ble exception of the use of flares and 
rockets, is flag signalling. However, 
this is not so simply and readily taught 
that every company has qualified men 
for this kind of work. Merely learning 
to send and receive the conventional 
alphabet is only the beginning. That 
would be sufficient if the object were 
only to provide men who should be able 
to send and receive messages across Big 
Pipe Creek on a fair Sunday after- 
noon, but if visual signals are to be 
used in war other things must be 
learned and understood. For instance, 
the sender must know something about 
selecting a position from which to oper- 
ate, and the receiver have some correct 
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notions about where he is to take post. 
Not every company can supply such 
signallers. 

So much for visual signalling, which, 
after all, is the least important and 
least used of all methods. Within dis- 
tances suitable for the use of flags a 
more accurate and frequently quicker 
way is the use of messages, either writ- 
ten or verbal. The written message is 
the most accurate of all ways; the 
verbal is quicker and has the advantage 
of being the only kind that can be sent 
without the use of accessory means. In 
other words, the verbal message may be 
the method of last resort; battalion or 
company headquarters can fight along 
all day, lose their buzzers, radio, .pen- 
ceils and paper, and still send orders 
and information if there is one intel- 
ligent and trained runner left. But 
mark that carrying verbal messages is 
not something that any man may be 
expected to do properly. The correct 
and thorough instruction in courier 
duties is not less difficult than that in 
signalling. 

As we consider the more technical 
means, telephone, telegraph, radio, 
similar conditions are found to exist; 
the simpler phase of training in their 
uses involves the sending and receiving 
of messages, more difficult parts having 
to do with the care of equipment, lay- 
ing of lines, establishing of stations, 
ete., all with regard to the existing cir- 
cumstances, tactical and otherwise, 
which make of them more than mere 
mechanically memorized duties. 

The point I would like to present is, 
I think, aptly brought out in the re- 
mark of a company officer to whom was 
suggested the importance of training 
in “‘communications.’’ This officer, 
while admitting that perhaps so far 
as regimental and battalion headquar- 


ters companies were concerned it might 
be an important part of training, was 
net of the opinion that this was so in 
the case of a rifle company. He said, 
**With a peace strength company I get 
one runner for company headquarters, 
and have one more in each platoon, or 
only three men in the entire company.’’ 
Ignoring that the officer saw fit to use 
the depreciatory adjective without war- 
rant, and overlooking the non-inclusion 
of understudies, of the first sergeant, 
the platoon sergeants, the company 
clerk, the two buglers, all of whom 
may and properly should be included 
in the company communications per- 
sonnel, there remains the fact that the 
officer evidently had no understand- 
ing that the subject concerned di- 


rectly not the 


only three men he 


named, or twelve men including those 
I have listed, but the entire organiza- 


tion. For, to make possible the bet- 
ter training and use of runners and 
agents, to derive the most from the 
system of communications, in short, 
from the very nature of the work com- 
prehended by the term ‘‘communica- 
tions,’’ it should be apparent that 
every member should know generally 
how it works in his own unit, and be 
able to recognize its operation. 

The period of the year given to field 
training is here, and the opportunity 
comes with it to observe how correctly 
visual signallers conduct their work, 
how readily the wire men choose the 
most desirable routes, whether a 
change in the position of units and 
command posts works automatically 
with the communications groups, or 
whether it requires many additional 
orders and instructions to get the 
nerve system of your force again laid 
out correctly and 
rectly. 


functioning cor- 
All of which applies to the 
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platoon and company and battalion 
no less than to the regiment and divi- 
sion. 

If on outpost, say, a platoon or com- 
pany or battalion headquarters can- 
not rapidly, surely, accurately, and 
without fuss, communicate with its 
forward elements and adjacent units 
without disclosing to the enemy half 
of what he desires to learn, and do all 
this not hours after taking position, 
but at once—if all these requirements 
cannot be fulfilled, then the platoon 





or company or battalion is not well 
trained. 

Some hold briefs for rifle shooting, 
some for bayonet practice, some for 
this and some for that, but as Mr. Kip- 
ling, being a poet, did not say, 
‘‘Two things greater than all things 

are; 
The first is discipline, the second 
communications,”’ 
which being without rhyme gains in 
truth, at least, over the words of his 
story. 








R. O. T. C. Ririte Team, AcricutturaLt anp Mecuanicat Coiiece or Texas 
Bottom Row (left to right): Davidson, Inf.; Boruski, Inf.; Parke, A. S.; Works, F. A.; 


Fuchs, Cav. 


Top Row (left to right): Major W. H. H. Morris, Inf., team captain; Blaschke, Inf.; 
Smith, A. S.; Webster, Inf.; Hall, Cav.; Seelke, F. A.; Capt. J. O. Torbox, Inf., team coach. 
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HE Machine Gun Companies of 
‘T= Infantry regiment are work- 

ing under a great handicap at 
the present time. There has been no 
regulation covering the 
work since the change in the organi- 
zation assigning one machine gun 
company to each battalion. The vari- 
ous sections of the Machine Gun Serv- 
ice Regulations cover pretty  thor- 
oughly the technical and mechanical 
work. Up to the present time there 
has been no regulation published cov- 
ering the loading of machine gun 
earts for the field or governing the 
display of field equipment of a ma- 
chine gun company. The following 
method has been worked out in Com- 
pany M, 21st Infantry, has been adopt- 
ed for the regiment, and is expected 
to be adopted by all machine gun 
units of the Hawaiian Department. 
Data have been taken from Machine 
Gun Service Regulations, Section 22, 
Handbook of the Browning Machine 
Gun Cart, Model 1917; Handbook of 
the Browning Machine Gun, 1917; Ma- 
chine Gun Drill Regulations, 1917; In- 
fantry Drill Regulations, War Depart- 
ment Circular No. 80 and War De- 
partment Cireular No. 169. 


standard 


TO LOAD THE GUN CART 

The wooden cross pole is placed un- 
der the chassis, over the cross sills and 
axle, just to the left of the inner side 
sill. It is held in place by the cross 
pole pin. 

The towing pole is placed under the 
chassis, over the cross sills and axle, 
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just to the left of the cross pole, eye 
to the front and turned down. It is 
held in place by the towing pole eye 
pin. 

The short handled shovel is placed 
under the chassis, working from the 
rear, by passing the handle, blade up, 
over the axle and strapping into place 
by the shovel holding straps. 

The pick mattock is placed under 
the chassis, working from the rear, 
by passing the handle through the 
pick mattock holder as far as it will 
go. The blade is placed in the pick 
mattock blade holder and is secured 
in place by the pick holding straps. 

The broad hatchet is placed in the 
hatchet holders on the rear of the cart 
and is held in place by the hatchet hold- 
ing straps. 

Two water boxes are placed on the 
cart, one in the front space in the am- 


munition rack and one in the rear 
space. 
Five boxes of ammunition are 


placed on the five remaining spaces in 
the ammunition rack. 

The night firing box is placed on 
the carrier slats in front of the ammu- 
nition rack. The cart paulin is folded 
into a suitable size and placed on top 
of the night firing box, fold to the 
front and right. The tubular portion 
of the folded aiming stake is placed 
inside the fold of the paulin, the shoe 
and point extending to the right. The 
eurryeomb and brush are placed in- 
side the feed bag which is then folded 
up and placed on top of the paulin. 
The grain bag is placed on top on the 





* The illustrations pertaining to this article will be found in the Pictorial Section. 
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rear of paulin. The emergency rope 
is coiled into a suitable size and placed 
on top on the front of paulin. The 
collapsible canvas water bucket is 
then placed on top of the grain bag 
and emergency rope. The spare parts 
box is placed in front of the night fir- 
ing box. 

The carrier straps are then drawn 
through the loops of the emergency 
rope, over the equipment and properly 
buckled to prevent it from falling off. 

The set of field spare parts for the 
carts is carried in the metal tool box 
under the right rear of the chassis. 
See Fig. 1 and Note 1. 

TO LOAD THE AMMUNITION CART 

The wooden cross pole, towing pole, 
shovel, pick mattock and broad hatch- 
et are placed on the ammunition cart 
as explained for the gun cart. 

The spare shaft is placed under the 
chassis, working from the rear and is 
secured in placed by the shaft brack- 
ets and clamp, 

Two water boxes are placed in the 
front two spaces on the ammunition 
rack. Twelve boxes of ammunition 
are placed in the other twelve spaces. 

The belt filling machine, in the first 
and fifth squads only, is placed on the 
earrier slats in front of the ammuni- 
tion rack. The grain bag, feed bag, 
currycomb, horse brush, cart paulin 
and emergency rope are carried as ex- 
plained for the gun cart. 

In the first and fifth squads only, a 
25-foot section of picket line prop- 
erly coiled, with two picket pins and 
eyes attached, is placed in front of 
the belt loading machine. 

The carrier straps are then drawn 
through the loops of the emergency 
rope and picket line, over the equip- 


ment and properly buckled to prevent 
it from falling off. See Fig. 2. 

The set of miscellaneous repair ma- 
terial (see Note 1-B) is placed in the 
tool box on the left of the cart. 

The tool kit and tools (see Note 
1-C) are placed in the tool box on the 
right of the cart. 

FULL FIELD INSPECTION 

The company being in line or col- 
umn of platoons at full intervals and 
the Captain commands: 
Prepare for inspection. 

At this command, each platoon lead- 
er commands: Right dress. He rides 
to the right flank of his platoon, aligns 
the rank, the gun carts, and the am- 
munition carts. He rides back to a 
point three paces to the right and 
three paces in front of the right 
squad, faces down the line, com- 
mands: Front, and faces to the front. 

The Captain commands: Rest, dis- 
mounts and turns his horse over to 
one of the buglers. All officers dis- 
mount and turn their horses over to 
the buglers. All enlisted men dis- 
mount and stand to horse. 

As the Captain approaches each pla- 
toon, its leader faces to the left and 
commands: Platoon, attention. Pre- 
pare for inspection, and faces to the 
front. As soon as the platoon leader 
is inspected he accompanies the Cap- 
tain. The Captain inspects the sec- 
tion leaders and then passes down the 
line from right to left, making a mi- 


distances, 


nute inspection of the arms, accoutre- 
ments and dress of each man. Each 
man, as the Captain approaches him, 
executes inspection pistol, and, after 
being passed, executes return pistol. 
Upon completion of the inspection 
of the gun squads the Captain makes 
such inspection as he deems necessary 
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of the drivers, carts, animals, harness 
and equipment. If he desires to in- 
spect all the guns and equipment, he 
gives the command: Inspection equip- 
ment. The platoon leaders repeat the 
command. 

At this, commands Nos. 1 and 2 pro- 
ceed to the gun cart, Nos. 3 and 4 to the 
ammunition eart, Nos. 5 and 6 stand 
fast, and the Corporal supervises the 
work. 

Nos. 1 and 2 remove the following 
equipment from the gun cart and dis- 
play it as follows: The cart paulin is 
spread out on the ground one pace to 
the right of the cart, the rear of the 
paulin on line with the rear of the cart. 
The night firing box is placed on the 
paulin, parallel to the rear, four inches 
from the rear and four inches from the 
right, lid open and to the right. The 
gun cover is placed on the paulin, the 
top four inches from the right and the 
small end four inches from the front. 
The spare barrel, spare barrel cover 
and cleaning rod are placed on the 
gun cover from left to right. The 
spare parts box is placed perpendicu- 
lar to the front, four inches to the left 
of the night firing box, lid open and 
to the left. See Note 2. (If the regula- 
tion, side-opening spare parts box is 
not available for issue an ordinary am- 
munition box may be substituted. In 
this ease the lid would be open to the 
rear.) The spare parts roll, complete 
with contents (see Note 2), is placed 
four inches in front of and with its 
left edge on line with the spare parts 
box. The tool roll, complete with con- 
tents (see Note 2), is placed four inches 
in front of the spare parts roll. The 
feed bag is folded into a 14x14-inch 
square and placed on the paulin four 
inches from the left and four inches 
from the rear. The grain bag is placed 


four inches in front of the feed bag. 
The horse brush and currycomb are 
placed four inches in front of the 
grain The collapsible canvas 
water bucket is placed upside down, 
four inches in front of the curryeomb 
and brush. The emergency rope, neat- 
ly coiled, is placed in front of the water 
bucket and four inches from the front 
of the paulin. The stake is 
placed midway between the spare parts 


bag. 


aiming 


roll and the curryeomb, shoe and point 
to the front. The asbestos mittens are 
placed midway between the tool roll 
The gun and 
tripod are mounted with the trail leg 
one foot in front of the center of the 


paulin, rear sight and cover up and 


and the emergency rope. 


extractor cam plunger hung behind the 
extractor feed cam. The steam con- 
densing device is attached to the end 
cap hose connection. The rest of the 
equipment is not removed from the 
carts unless directed (see Fig. 3). 

Nos. 3 and 4 remove the following 
equipment from the ammunition cart 
and display it as follows: The cart 
paulin is spread out as in the case of 
the gun cart. The tool kit (see Note 
1-C) is unrolled and spread out on the 
paulin with open flaps, four inches 
from the right of the paulin and four 
inches from the front. The saw, han- 
dle to the right, is placed midway be- 
tween the tool roll and the rear of the 
paulin. The feed bag, grain bag, horse 
brush, currycomb, water bucket and 
emergency rope are placed in the same 
relative position as with the gun cart. 

In the first and fifth squads only, the 
belt filling machines are placed midway 
between the feed bag and the tool kit 
roll, four inches from the rear, lid open 
and to the front. In the first and fifth 
squads only, 25-foot sections of picket 
line, with picket pin eyes attached, are 
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neatly coiled and placed in front of 
the belt filling machines and four 
inches from the front of the paulins. 
Two picket pins are placed, one on each 
side of the picket line and two inches 
therefrom. The rest of the equipment 
is not removed from the carts unless 
directed (see Fig. 4). 

After the equipment has been prop- 
erly displayed the Corporal takes his 
position on the left of the leader of 
the gun mule, No. 1 opposite the right 
wheel of the cart, No.2 opposite the left 
wheel of the gun cart, No. 3 opposite 
the right wheel of the ammunition cart 
and No. 4 opposite the left wheel of 
the ammunition cart. All men stand 
at ease (see Fig. 5). 

The Captain then makes a detailed 
inspection of each squad, the Corporal 
calling attention as the Captain ap- 
proaches. 

The Captain makes a thorough check 
of the equipment to see that all the 
required articles are present (see Notes 
1-C, 2 and 7). 

The inspection of the gun should 
eover the following points: 

The front sight should be straight 
and tight. 

The muzzle gland should be tight. 

The steam plug cork should be in 
good condition. 

The filling and drain plugs should 
be tight. 

The steam tube front 
should be tight. 

The rear sight half nut should hold 
the rear sight slide firmly. 

The rear sight elevating screw should 
work freely, but should not work out 
of the rear sight elevating screw head. 

The rear sight aperture disc should 
be straight and should be held in any 
position by its pivot spring. 


plug screw 


The movable base should have no lost 
motion. 

The sight should be set at 600, the 
windage at zero. 

The belt feed lever and slide should 
work freely. 

The belt holding pawl and belt feed 
pawl springs should be tested for ten- 
sion. 

There should be no dirt or excessive 
oil in the feed mechanism. 

The bolt should be operated a few 
times to see that it works freely and 
without excessive friction. 

The extractor, ejector, extractor cam 
plunger and plunger spring should be 
examined. 

The trigger lock should be tested. 

The trigger should be pulled to test 
the mechanism for headspace. 

The side plates should be straight 
and free from burs. 

The extractor cam and extractor feed 
cam should be free from burs. 

The breech lock cam screw should 
be tight. 

The barrel should be tested to see 
that it is properly gauged. 

The barrel should be clear and clean. 

The barrel should be free from cor- 
rosion. 

The barrel locking spring should 
keep the barrel from turning. 

The barrel should be well oiled. 

The barrel should be _ properly 
packed. 

The cover should be closed to see 
if the latch holds it down. 

The latch stop screw should be tight- 
ly screwed. 

The trunnion and elevating pins 
should fit tightly. 

The traversing clamp should be 
tested for stickiness. 

The traversing stops and traversing 
stop lunger should be tested. 
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There should be no lost motion with 
the elevating mechanism. 

The Captain, having completed his 
inspection, commands: Replace equip- 
ment. At this command the equipment 
is returned to its original position and 
the men fall in in front of the carts. 


THE INSPECTION OF A SHELTER TENT 
CAMP OF A MACHINE GUN COMPANY 


If the inspection is to include the 
pitching of a shelter tent camp the 
Captain indicates the site for the tents, 
the picket line and the park. 

The carts are then parked, a straight 
narrow ditch being dug in which to 
place the wheels to preserve the align- 
ment, the ground line established, the 
animals unhitched, unharnessed, un- 
saddled, and tied to the picket line. 
The harness and saddle racks are es- 
tablished, the wagons unloaded, the 
company reformed and marched to the 
site of the tent camp. 

Being in line or in column of pla- 
toons, the Captain commands: Form 
for shelter tents. 

The members of platoon and com- 
pany headquarters form additional 
files on one or both flanks of the pla- 
toons, as directed by the company and 
platoon commanders. Blank files are 
filled by the file closers or by men taken 
from the front rank. 

The Captain then causes the com- 
pany to take intervals as in the School 
of the Soldier, and commands: Pitch 
tents. 

At the command pitch tents each 
front rank man marks the position 
where his right heel was placed. 
Equipments are unslung, packs opened, 
shelter half poles and pins removed, 
each man then spreads his shelter half, 
triangle to the rear, flat upon the 
ground the tent is to occupy, the rear 
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rank man’s half on the right. The 
halves are then buttoned together. 


Each front rank man joins his pole, in- 
serts the top in the eyes of the halves, 
and holds the pole upright on the 
ground where his right heel was placed, 
his rear rank man, using the pins in 
front, pins down the front corners of 
the tent on the line established, stretch- 
ing the canvas taut; he then inserts 
a pin in the eye of the guy rope and 
drives the pin in the ground one pole’s 
length in front of the front pole so as 
to hold the rope taut. Both then go 
to the rear of the tent; the rear rank 
man adjusts the pole and the front 
rank man drives the pin. The rest of 
the pins are then driven by both men, 
the rear rank man working on the 
right. 

As soon as the tent is pitched each 
man arranges his blanket, longer edge 
and fold to the front, the rear of the 
blanket on line with the line of tents, 
spreads out the pistol belt in front of 
the blanket and parallel to it, opens the 
flaps of the magazine pockets, pistol 
holster and first-aid pouch so as to ex- 
pose the contents; spreads out the hav- 
ersack; folds up the pack carrier; re- 
moves the meat can, knife, fork and 
spoon from the meat can pouch and 
places them on the right of the haver- 
sack, knife, fork and spoon on the open 
meat and the cover 
slightly to the right rear; removes the 
canteen and cup from the canteen cover 
and places them on the left of the hav- 
ersack; unrolls the toilet articles and 
places them on the outer flap of the 
haversack; places the condiment can 
just to the rear of the toilet articles; 
places the underwear and stockings on 
the left of the blanket, fold to the front 
and parallel to the front edge of the 


can meat can 


blanket; places the blouse on the right 
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half of the blanket; places the extra 
shoes, soles up, on the rear of the 
blanket between the underwear and the 
blouse and places the extra shoe laces 
across the instep of the shoes. The 
raincoat is folded and placed in rear 
of the blanket, top up and to the right. 
The special articles carried by indi- 
vidual men, such as adhesive tape, 
bugles, clinometers, compasses, dis- 
patch cases, flag kits, flashlights, field 
glasses, field message books, house- 
wives, notebooks and pencils, steel 
tapes, Very pistols, ete., are placed on 
the raincoat. Each man then takes his 
position in front of his own half and 
on line with the front guy rope pin. 

As soon as the equipment is laid out 
the Supply Sergeant, the Mechanic, the 
Mess Sergeant, the Cooks, and such 
men as may be detailed, put up the 
kitchen fly. The Mess Sergeant and 
Cooks put up the field range and dis- 
play its component parts. The Supply 
Sergeant and Mechanic lay out the 
company field equipment (see Notes 4, 
5 and 6) and the fire control equip- 
ment of both the company and platoon. 

The Captain, meanwhile, inspects the 
picket line and park. He next inspects 
the kitchen, field equipment and _ fire 
eontrol equipment. The Supply Ser- 
geant, Mechanic, Mess Sergeant, Cooks 
and other men at the kitchen then re- 
turn to their respective tents. The 
Captain then calls the company to at- 
tention, passes down the line of tents, 
inspects the condition and arrangement 
of equipment, returns to his position in 
front of the center of the company and 
commands: Strike tents. 

The tents are lowered and equipment 
removed. Each man rolls his toilet ar- 
ticles and underwear, straps up his 
haversack and its contents; replaces the 
meat can, knife, fork and spoon, ean- 


teen and cup; closes the flaps of the 
magazine pocket, pistol holster and 
first-aid pouch; restores special articles 
to their proper receptacles; rolls and 
replaces the pack in the carrier; and, 
leaving the equipment in its place on 
the ground, resumes the attention. 

The Supply Sergant, Mechanic, Mess 
Sergeant, Cooks and such other men as 
may be detailed, take down the kitchen 
fly and fold it up. The Mess Sergeant 
and Cooks take down the field range 
and pack it up. The Supply Sergeant 
and Mechanic repack the field equip- 
ment and the fire control equipment. 
All men then return to their packs. 

All equipments being packed, the 
Captain commands: Sling equipment. 
The equipments are slung and the belts 
fastened. 

The company is then assembled and 
marched to the stable, where the mules 
are harnessed and hitched to the carts; 
the horses saddled and the company 
formed as for mounted drill. 

The Company is then marched to the 
company street and turned over to the 
First Sergeant to be dismissed. 


NOTES 


Note 1.—Outfit, repair, machine gun 
cart, complete: 

A.—Set of field spare parts for carts 
carried in metal tool bor on gun cart: 

One set bolts, nuts and washers, as- 
sorted ; 12 pins, cotter, 0.125 by 1 inch; 
4 pins, linch and rings, lock; 1 set pins, 
with chains attached; 1 set rivets, for 
carts; 1 set screws, wood, assorted; 4 
washers, outer, for axles. 

B.—Set of miscellaneous repair ma- 
terial, carried in tool chest on left of 
ammunition cart: 

Two sets of mule shoes ; 3 dozen mule 
shoe nails; 1 pound can grease, axle; 1 
oilstone, mtd., for oil or water; 1 pound 
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ean soap, saddle; 1 sheet iron, 30 gauge, 
4x48-inch roll; 1 pound spool wire, an- 
nealed steel, tinned, No. 16. 

C.—Tool kit and tools, carried in 
tool chest on right of ammunition cart: 

One set awl and tool; 1 bit, reamer; 
1 bit, serewdriver; 1 set bits, wood; 1 
brace, bit; 1 chisel, cold; 1 chisel, fram 
ing (0.75), inch; 1 file; bastard, flat; 
1 file, bastard, round; 1 taper, saw, 
1 handle, file; 1 knife, draw- 
1 punch, 3-32 by 6 
8-32 by 6 inches; 1 
punch, leather; 1 rasp, wood, flat; 1 
saw, 18 inches, detachable handle; 1 
vise, hand; 1 wrench. 


regular ; 
ing; 1 pliers; 
inches; 1 punch, 


Note 2.—Spare parts and accessories 
for the Browning machine gun: 

One bolt, assembled; 1 barrel exten- 
sion, assembled; 1 oil can; 1 chamber 
cleaning brush; 1 filling cup; 1 ord- 
nance handbook; 1 tool roll, contain- 
ing: 1 ruptured shell extractor; 1 com- 


bination tool; 1 pair pliers; 3 drifts, 


Note 3. 


First Sergt.'Supply Sergt.| MessSergt.| Sergt. 


Books, field message 1 } i 
Brush, clothes ¢.2 : 
Brush, shoe... .. 

Bugle or trumpet. . ‘ 

Clinometers and cases.... 

Compass, watch..... 


Cutter carriers, wire 
Flashlights & batteries .. 
Glasses, field. . ; 
Housewives. . 

Kits, flag, comb., signal 
Knives, electrician... 
Lanyards, istol. . 
Pistols. Very. ; 
Pistol carriers. “Very 
Pistol amm. carrier. 
Pliers, side cutting... 
Pouches, small art. 
Riding equipment . 
Whistles. Thunderer 


Very 


Note 4.—Company full field equip- 
ment. (Carried on escort wagon.) 

One axe and helve; 1 bag, water, 
sterilizing; 1 brush, marking; 2 buck- 
ets, G. I.; 1 desk, field, company; 1 
flag, distinguishing ; 2 kits, pistol clean- 
ing; 3 lanterns, complete; 2 litters, 


assorted ; 1 spare parts roll, containing: 
2 spare parts envelopes; 1 small part 
tin; 1 extractor, assembled; 1 firing 
pin, assembled ; 2 firing pin spring pin 
(5) or driving spring rod pin (19) ; 
1 driving spring (11); 1 ejector (17) ; 
4 ejector pins (18) or extractor cam 
plunger pins (16); 
sembled; 1 cover spring 
(89); 1 belt spring 
(127); 1 water plug, assembled; 1 
water plug and cork, 


3 sear springs, as 

extractor 
holding pawl 
assembled; 3 
yards asbestos packing; 2 buffer discs 
(76); 1 bolt handle (2); 
(45); 1 sear (6); 2 breech lock pins 
(31) or accelerator pin (46), assem- 
bled; 1 belt feed slide (assembled); 1 
barrel plunger spring (49); 1 trigger 
(51) ; 1 trigger pin (53) ; 1 trigger pin 
spring (53); 1 belt feed lever (98); 1 
belt feed lever pivot, assembled ; 2 bar- 
rel locking springs (29); 12 lock 
springs for pins (32), (54), (101); 1 
belt holding pawl split pin (126). 


1 accelerator 


Special articles of equipment to be carried by Non-Commissioned Officers and Specialists. 


Corpl. _ Bugler Runner 


with slings; 1 outfit, marking, leather ;1 
outfit, marking, metal; 2 pickaxes, with 
helves; 1 pot, marking; 1 rake, steel; 1 
range, No. 1, complete; 1 set harness 
mender; 2 shovels, short-handled; 1 
1 kit tools, eobblers; 1 
4 brushes, scrubbing; 15 


stretcher, shoe; 
typewriter ; 
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pounds candles; 1 pound lampblack; 1 
pound lye; 20 boxes matches; 15 pints 
oil, mineral; 15 rolls toilet paper; 30 
tubes powder, hypochlorite of lime; 30 
pounds salt, rock; 30 pounds soap, is- 


sue; 5 pints vinegar; rations as or- 
dered. 
Note 5.—Fire control equipment. 


(Carried on escort wagon.) 

Three alidades, protractor; 3 com- 
passes, lensatic, with tripods and cases; 
32 graphs, trajectory; 3 instruments, 
angle of site and cases; 3 protractors, 
M. G., Xylonite; 1 range finder, com- 
plete, with case, adjustment bar and 
tripods; 3 rules, Hitt-Brown, fire con- 
trol; 3 rules, zine; 8 sights, luminous, 
front and rear; 2 sights, M. G., pano- 
ramic, with cases and tripods; 3 
squares, zinc; 16 tables, indirect fire; 3 
tables, plane, 40 em., cases and tripods. 

Note 6.—Company signal property. 
(Carried on escort wagon. ) 

Three batteries, type B-A 9; 8 bat- 
teries, type A-A 11; 2 clips, test, 
Frankel; 1 ground rod, type G-P 16; 1 
reel, type R-L 9; 2 signal lamps, type 
EE 6; %4 pound tape, friction; 1 tele- 
phone, type EE 2; 1 mile wire, outpost, 
single on 1,000-foot spools. 

Note 7.—Equipment carried by a 
machine gun squad: 

On Gun Cart 
1250 *Ammunition, ball, eal. .30, rds. 

1 Bag feed. 

1 Bag grain. 

1 Barrel, spare. 

| Nae Nini ae 

5 *Boxes ammunition. 

1 Box night firing and contents. 
Box spare parts and contents. 
*Box tools. 

*Boxes water. 


no 


ee ee ee 


3000 
1 


ae 


et Or OOD 


nn ae ae ed 


—_ 


Brush, horse. 

Bucket, canvas, water. 

Comb, eurry. 

Cover, gun. 

Cover, spare barrel. 

Device, steam condensing. 

Gun, machine. 

*Hatchet, broad. 

Pair mittens, asbestos. 
*Pole, cross. 

*Pole, towing. 
*Pickmattock. 

Rod, cleaning. 

Rope, emergency. 
*Shovel, short-handled. 
*Set spare parts, field, for carts. 

Stake, aiming. 

Tripod. 


On AMMUNITION CART 


*Ammunition, ball, cal. .30, rds. 
Bag feed. 
Bag grain. 


*Boxes ammunition. 
*Boxes water. 
Brush, horse. 
Bucket, canvas, water. 
Comb, curry. 
*Hatchet, broad. 
Kit, tool, M. G. eart. 
Machine, belt-filling, Ist and 5th 
squads. 
Picket line, 25 feet, Ist and 5th 
squads. 


Picket pins, Ist and 5th squads. 

Picket pin eyes, Ist and 5th 
squads. 

*Pickmattock. 

*Pole, cross. 

*Pole, towing. 

Rope, emergency. 

*Set miscellaneous repair mate- 
rial. 

*Shaft, spare. 

*Shovel, short-handled. 





Articles marked with asterisk (*) are not to be 


removed from carts for inspection. 
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Notes from the Chief of Infantry 


Chief of Infantry on Inspection 
Tour.— Major General Charles S. 
Farnsworth, the Chief of Infantry, 
accompanied by Major Leonard T. 
Gerow, Infantry, left Washington re- 
cently on a three months’ tour of in- 
spection. 

His itinerary includes Army posts 
and certain educational institutions in 
the Southwest and West and also a 
short trip to Hawaii. 

The Infantry Trophy.—Mr. E. M. 
Visquesney, who designed the statuette 
entitled ‘‘The Spirit of the American 
Doughboy,’’ and who is a sculptor of 
national reputation, is at work on de- 
signs for the Infantry Trophy. He has 
advised this office that he will weleome 
suggestions from men in actual touch 
with our Infantry in order that we may 
have as perfect a model of the Infan- 
tryman as it is possible to get. It is 
hoped that anyone in the Infantry 
having ideas as to pose, etec., communi- 
eate them direct to this office as 
soon as possible. Any photographs, or 
sketches, or other suggestions will be 
welcomed and greatly appreciated. 
Infantry artists get busy now!!! 

The Infantry Rifle Team.—The pre- 
liminary tryouts for the Infantry 
Rifle Team have recently been com- 
pleted, both at Fort Benning and in 
the different regiments. The success- 
ful candidates have been assembled at 
Fort Niagara for the final competitive 
tryout. It is expected that the com- 
petition will be very keen, as we are 
only allowed twenty-four members on 
the team to represent the Infantry at 
the National Matches. There are now 





seventy-five candidates at Fort Niagara 
(forty-six officers and twenty-nine en 
listed men), representing every In- 
fantry regiment within the continental 
limits of the United States, with the 
exception of one regiment. There is 
also one representative from the Porto 
Rican regiment. 

It is to be regretted that lack of 
funds prevent the participation of a 
team from the Philippines in the Na 
tional Matches. It is hoped that this 
is only a temporary absence from the 
ranks of the shooting men of the coun- 
try at Camp Perry. 

Interpretations of Rifle Marksman- 
ship.—Recently there have been re- 
ceived in the Office of the Chief of In- 
fantry several requests for interpreta- 
tions of the provisions of paragraphs 
101 and 102 Rifle Marksmanship, re- 
lating to ‘‘who will fire.”” These two 
paragraphs determine the eligibility of 
all men in the service to qualify for 
additional pay. 

Our present organization contains 
many units and detachments whose 
duty status and equipment are the de- 
termining factors in their eligibility to 
qualify in the different grades of 
marksmanship. For instance, there are 
some thirty Infantrymen in the Head- 
quarters Company, Infantry Division, 
who are not equipped with the rifle. 
Paragraph 101 states that all Infantry- 
men, except bandsmen, shall fire; but 
the same paragraph also states, ‘‘all 
enlisted men armed with the rifle shall 
fire.’’ A strict interpretation of the 
paragraphs referred to absolutely pre- 
vents these stray Infantrymen from 
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drawing additional pay for qualifica- 
tion. However, it is believed that it 
was the intent of the writer of Rifle 
Marksmanship that every combatant 
soldier should be instructed in the use 
of the rifle, and of course be given op- 
portunity to qualify for additional pay, 
for excellence in marksmanship. 

Rifle Marksmanship is now being re- 
written at the Infantry School and it 
is expected that these inequalities will 
be eliminated. 

Winter’s Aiming Target.—This is a 
device which has been dedicated to 
the service by Major John G. Win- 
ter, Cavalry. <A description will prob- 
ably be issued as a training memo- 
randum in the near future. 

The device has been tested by the 
Infantry Board and found to be much 
more accurate than the present sys- 
tem of making triangles in the sight- 
ing instruction. One of its great ad- 
vantages is that the man who is doing 
the sighting moves the pointer him- 
self, instead of depending upon an- 
other man to move the dise at which 
he is sighting. This permits a much 
finer adjustment of the line of aim, 
with an increasing radius in the size 
of the triangle made. 

The device can be constructed by 
any company mechanic in a very 
few minutes, from any scrap mate- 
rial at hand, and a small looking 
glass, which every soldier possesses. 

It will be found very advantageous 
when large numbers of men are to be 
instructed. 

Minimum Personnel Specifications.— 


The preparation of minimum person- 
nel specifications for Infantry has 
been in progress, in the Office of the 
Chief of Infantry, for nearly two 


years. The end of the first step 


in their completion is now in sight. 
The coordination of all the branches 
in the basic specifications by the 
Training Section, General Staff, is 
nearing completion. It is believed 
that from now on the work will pro- 
gress rapidly since all branches of the 
Army will ‘“‘speak the same lan- 
guage.’’ Tentative copies of the spec- 
ifications, so far as the Infantry is 
concerned, have been issued to all 
regiments for comment and sugges- 
tions, 

The work is of such importance that 
the best efforts of every Infantry of- 
ficer charged with training men 
should be devoted to assisting in the 
preparation of the final manual. To 
that end, suggestions from officers 
commanding troops have been asked 
for, and it is expected that many val- 
uable suggestions will be received. 

Use of Infantry School Graduates.— 
There seems to be a misconception on 
the part of some commanding officers 
as to the proper use of Infantry 
School graduates. Various applica- 
tions have been received by the Chief 
of Infantry requesting the assign- 
ment of graduates for duty as mess 
officers at training camps, and for 
similar duties, which do not pertain 
to those duties for which graduates 
are especially fitted. It is believed 
that graduates should be used, wher- 
ever practicable, as instructors in 
matters pertaining strictly to train- 
ing and instruction. 

While it is not desired to imply 
that graduates are superior to non- 
graduates in the performance of any 
particular duty, it is believed that 
graduates of the Infantry School 
should be placed on such duty as will 
utilize their special knowledge and 
training to the fullest extent. 
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Detail of Infantry Officers to the 
Signal Corps Schools.—Letters have 
been sent out to all the Corps Areas, 
except the Fourth Corps Area, by the 
Adjutant General, requesting that 
they recommend the names of five In- 
fantry officers for detail to the next 
eourse at the Signal Corps School, 
which starts about September 1. A 
letter was also sent to the Command- 
ant, the Infantry School, request- 
ing the names of ten officers, and one 
to the Tank School requesting that 
the names of five officers be submit- 
ted. From all the names submitted, 
twenty-five will be selected to attend. 

It is desired that Infantry officers 
be qualified, on leaving the Signal 
Corps School, to act as technical ad- 
visors and directors of instruction in 
matters of signal communications 
within the Infantry brigade, regi- 
ment, and battalion. It is obvious, 
that to function in this cepacity they 
must understand the fundamental 
principles of wire and radio communi- 
eation. These principles cannot be 
satisfactorily imparted unless students 
possess certain basic educational qual- 
ifications. 

Students recommended should have 
had the equivalent of four years’ col- 
lege course leading to a B. 8. degree. 
In some eases, officers who have not 
had that basic education can and do 
make good grades in the prescribed 
subjects, but extreme care should be 
taken, in selecting such officers, to 
insure their having the ability to pur- 
sue the course successfully and derive 
a reasonable amount of benefit there- 
from. While electrical engineering 
graduates, or students who have 
taken a thorough course in that sub- 
ject, have less difficulty with com- 
munication engineering subjects than 





other students, there is no reason why 
any college graduate whose training 
has been thorough in mathematics 
and physics cannot successfully com- 
plete the course. 

As soon as the officers are selected 
their orders will be issued and they 
will be so informed. 

Effort will be made to select an 
equal number of officers from each 
Corps Area as the plan is to return 
them to regiments upon graduation, 
except in the cases of some officers 
who will be required as instructors at 
the Infantry and Tank Schools. 

Instructions for Infantry Liaison 
Officers with Other Services.—An In. 
fantry Liaison Officer has been de- 
tailed to the Marine Corps at Quan- 
tico, one to the Ordnance Proving 
Grounds at Aberdeen, and one to the 
Signal Corps School. Officers will 
also be detailed to Fort Sill and to 
Fort Riley. 

Each liaison officer receives instruc 
tions substantially as follows, all of 
which are subject to the approval of 
the commanding officers concerned, 

He will obtain from the Chief of 
Infantry, for the branch to which he 
is attached, such information concern- 
ing the Infantry as is requested, and 
will prepare and deliver such lectures 
on Infantry subjects as may be de- 
sired by the Commanding Officer. 

He will keep in touch with the 
methods of instruction and the prin- 
ciples taught in the schools, and re- 
port to the Chief of Infantry any ma- 
terial differences with the methods 
and principles in use at the Infantry 
School. He will also send to the Chief 
of Infantry, the Commandant, Infan 
try School, and the Commandant, 
Tank School, copies of all instruc- 
tional data. 
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He will report to the Chief of In- 
fantry material 
tween the branch to which he is as- 
signed and the Infantry, regarding 
methods of discipline, morale, arms, 
ammunition, equipment, uniform, 


any difference be- 


transportation, or any other subject 
that may result in improvement to the 
Infantry service. 

He will 
Infantry 


Chief of 
work, 


the 
experimental 


report to 
any 
planned or in progress, that might be 
of interest to the Infantry, and will 
submit special detailed reports on any 
subject which, in his opinion, is im- 
portant. 

He will not enroll as a student in 
schools, but will attend such classes 
as will better fit him for his duties as 
liaison officer, provided such attend- 
ance does not interfere with his pre- 
scribed duties as liaison officer. 

At all times he is the representative 
of the Chief of Infantry, and is to 
foster, in every way, the spirit of 
cooperation between the Infantry and 
the branch to which he is assigned. 

Inspection of an Infantry Regiment. 
—An Infantry regiment was recently 
reviewed and inspected by the Ispee- 


tor General of a Corps Area. An ex- 


tract of the Inspector General’s report 
follows: 


V. Commendation : 

The Inspeetor attended the regular 
Saturday review and inspection of the 
regiment. The review was a model of 
precision. The appearance of men, 
arms, animals, harness and wagons was 
excellent, and marred only by the vari- 
colored uniforms for which the regi- 
ment is not responsible. 

VI. Conclusions: 

(4). Morale excellent. Officers and 
men show great pride and interest in 
the regiment. Numerous expressions of 
deep regret were heard on account of 


the fact that many will be separated 
from the regiment as a result of recent 
orders. 

This record indicates fine discipline. 
good training and high morale; it also 
represents hard work and careful at 
tention to details. Every Infantry regi 
ment should seek to this 
standard. 

Manual on ‘‘Citizenship’’ for En- 
listed Men.—A manual on ‘‘ Citizen 
ship’’ for enlisted men has been pre 
pared by Dr. G. W. Hoke, member of 
the Civilian Board of the 
War Department, which will be ex- 
perimented with in some of the R. O. 
T. C. and C. M. T. C. Camps this sum 
mer, and which may later be officially 
issued by the War Department. 

The manual consists of a course for 


attain 


Advisory 


. 


enlisted men which is designed to give 
them such knowledge and understand 
ing of the Army, and the country it 
serves, as will enable them to perform 
their duties with intelligence and d: 
pendable loyalty. 

The manual is based on the principle 
that, in addition to being highly profi- 
cient in purely military or technical 
subjects, it is important that each sol 
dier understands fundamental business 
ideals and practices; that he is con- 
siderate, fair minded and reliable in 
his dealings with others; that he un- 
derstands his obligations as a citizen 
and is disposed to meet those obliga- 
tions with fidelity and loyalty; and 
that, as a basis for faithful and loyal 
service, the enlisted man should know: 

1. How to speak, write and rea 
simple English with understanding. 

2. His duties as a soldier and 
citizen. 


3. Enough of the long struggle for 
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liberty to understand its meaning and 
to appreciate its value. 

4. Enough of the sacrifices and 
achievements of America to inspire 
loyalty to the country and to the 
service. 

5. Enough about human interde- 
pendence to inspire his disposition to 
industriously, reliably, 
cooperatively and thriftily. 


act honestly, 


6. Enough about current national 
and international problems to enable 
him to aet intelligently in the discharge 
of his duties. 

7. Enough about the mechanism of 
the American government to under- 
stand his place and responsibilities 
in it. 

The course is so arranged that it 
may be handled by methods similar to 
those employed in tactical walks. Ma- 
terials are presented that involve ques- 
tions requiring thought to arrive at 
practical judgments and decisions. 

The materials of the course are sug- 
gestive only, but should prove of great 
value to instructors in teaching the 
subject of “Citizenship.’’ 

Improvement to Rolling Kitchen.— 

An improvement on the rolling kitchen, 
as equipped with the Wynne oil bur- 
ner, has been suggested by an officer 
at the Tank School. 
The present burner is on the end 
a rigid pipe which leads from the 
tank to the burner. 
joint in the middle. 
oceur in the joint due to jar and vibra- 
tion, 


ot 


This pipe has a 
Leaks frequently 


The suggestion embodies a change in 
the assembly of the Wynne oil burner. 
The proposed change recommends that 
a continuous pipe, having a double coil 





in the middle, be substituted for the 
above mentioned pipe. 

It is thought that this change will 
eliminate the possibility of leaky joints 
and that its installation will increase 
the efficiency of the burner assembly 

Szakat Incendiary Bullet.—A_ for- 
eign army has recently developed a 
bullet for 
whieh the following advantages have 


new type of incendiary 
been claimed : 
(a) Temperature 3000° C. 
(b) Reliability in functioning. 
(ec) Special device for ignition. 
(4) 
if same falls into enemy hands, unless 
mafhufacturing secrets are known. 


Impossibility of manufacture 


it is understood that this explosive 


consists of a mixture of aluminum, 


zine and iron oxide. 
R. 0. T. C. 

The question of how many officers 
sh@uld be on R. O. T. C. duty is one 
that is constantly before the personnel 
the Chief of 


The answer to this question 


section of the Office of 
Infantry. 
is that sufficient officers should be on 
duty with our Infantry R. O. T. C. 
Units to properly conduct the course 
of instruction prescribed by the War 
Department. 

The present military instruction in 
colleges and universities is too often 
confused with the military instruction 
under the Morrell Act prior to the es- 
tablishment of the present Reserve Of 
ficers’ Training Corps. 

It is a well-known fact that, prior to 
the establishment of the Reserve offi- 
cers’ Training Corps, the instruction 
given in the Department of Military 
Science and Tactics was, in the great 
majority of cases, limited to Infantry 


Drill and ceremonies, and also a limited 
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amount of theoretical 
the Infantry Drill Regulations and 


instruction in 


Manual of Interior Guard Duty. To 
conduct such a course did not require 
any great number of officers and it 
was decidedly an exception to find 
more than one officer on duty at any 
college or university, prior to the es- 
tablishment of the present Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps. 

The present course of instruction 
prescribed by the War Department for 
the Infantry R. O. T. C. Units in- 
eludes: 

1. Freshmen : 

Infantry Drill Regulations, theoreti- 

cal and practical. 

Rifle Marksmanship. 

Seouting and Patrolling. 

Physical Training. 

Military Courtesy. 

2. Sophomores : 

Map Reading and Military Sketch- 

ing. 

Infantry Weapons, to include the 
bayonet, the automatic rifle, rifle, 
and hand grenade. 

Musketry. 

Command and Leadership. 

Military Hygiene. 

Sanitation and First Aid. 

3. Juniors: 

Field Engineering. 

Accompanying Infantry Weapons, to 
include the machine gun, the 37 
mm. gun, and the light mortar. 

Military Law. 

Command and Leadership. 

4. Seniors: 

Tactics. 

Military History. 

Administration. 

Command and Leadership. 


Paragraph 2, Special Regulations 





44, Part I, states, ‘‘The primary object 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
is to provide systematic military train- 
ing at civil educational institutions for 
the purpose of qualifying selected stu. 
dents of such institutions for appoint 
ment as reserve officers in the military 
forces of the United States.’’ 

The present course of instruction, 
outlined above, cannot be systemati- 
cally and efficiently conducted, ani 
cannot hope to qualify these young 
college men as efficient platoon com- 
manders, unless adequate and well- 
qualified instructors are provided foi 
the different R. O. T. C. 


Units. 


Infantr) 


The Infantry Units vary in strength 
from 100 men to 1,953 men. Regard 
less of the size of these units, there 
are four separate classes and 
must instruction 


each 
receive separate 
These separate classes must, in time, 
be divided into sections, if the in- 
struction is to be made effective. The 
problems presented in scheduling 
classes are the same in the small col- 
leges as in the larger ones. The only 
difference is that in the larger insti- 
tutions there are more instructors to 
eare for the large number of classes. 
Following this same general scheme, 
a large number of officers are detailed 
to the large universities so as to en- 
able the Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics to meet the demands 
made upon him by the large num- 
ber of classes. 

It must be apparent to any officer 
the helpless condition in which he 
would be, if he were made Professor 
of Military Science and Tactics at an 
institution, having an enrollment of 
one thousand students in the Military 
Department, with no assistants, or 
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only one or two, and then be informed 
that he was responsible for the ef- 
ficient instruction of these one thou- 
sand young college men in the course 
of instruetion prescribed by the War 
Department, and to be further in- 
formed that he was expected to grad- 
uate from his institution young men 
who are capable of intelligently and 
efficiently commanding a platoon of 
Infantry. 

It might be well to know that the 
present enrollment in the Infantry 
rR. O. T. C. Units is almost exactly the 
same as the prospective total enlisted 
strength to be allotted to the entire 


Infantry arm. In other words, the 
Infantry has, at the present time, ap- 
proximately 40,000 young college men 
enrolled in the Infantry R. O. T. C. 
Units. These young men are all pros- 
peective Second Lieutenants of Infan- 
try in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. In 
fairness to themselves, to the Army, 
to the Nation and to the men these 
Reserve Officers who may command in 
some future emergency, adequate in- 
structors should be provided both as 
to numbers and qualifications, to in- 
sure the proper instruction of these 


young men. 


D 


Insurance of a Competent Army 


Those who think that money spent 
on national defenses is wasted and who, 
therefore, would eut both our Army 
and Navy to the bone quote fondly an 
exuberant utterance by Abraham Lin- 
coln made eighty-five years ago, when 
he was twenty-eight : 

‘* All the armies of Europe, Asia and 
Afriea combined, with all the treasure 
of the earth (our own excepted) in 
their military chest, with a Bonaparte 
for commander, could not, by force, 
take a drink from the Ohio, or make a 
track on the Blue Ridge, in a trial of 





a thousand years.’’ 
Beware of half truths. 
found us unready he would not need 


If an enemy 


to hazard a long march inland to do 
great damage. An hour’s bombing of 
our coast cities would cost more than 
years of preparedness. 

General Pershing is right—we need 
the insurance of a competent army. 
Not necessarily a large army, but one 
that can be quickly and economically 
expanded at need. 

That is why we also need military 
training.—New York American, 





Varied Ground 


Memorial Day in France 


Memorial Day was observed in 
France with appropriate ceremonies. 
On the battlefield of Bony some forty 
thousand people assembled to pay hom- 
age to the heroes of America and 
France, who made the supreme sacrifice 
on that historic field. 

Brigadier General J. Leslie Kincaid, 
the Adjutant General of the State of 
New York, was the speaker of the day. 
His remarks touched the heart strings 
of his hearers. For the benefit of those 
who were not so fortunate as to be 
among his hearers, we publish General 
Kincaid’s remarks below: 


Soldiers of France, Citizens of the 
French Republic, and Fellow-Ameri- 
cans, I come to you today with a mes- 


sage from the New World to the Old; 
as best I can, I am voicing the deep- 
est sentiments of a great people; I 
earry to you the thought that as Amer- 
ica does reverence to her soldier dead, 
and strews across their graves the 
flowers of springtime, her one desire, 
as a people, is to further those ideals 
which will make future wars impossi- 
ble, and which will permit the energies 
of great nations to be devoted in a 
Christian way to progress, based upon 
a recognition of the influence of art, 
the sacredness of the education of the 
young and the right of the individual 
to seek his own way to happiness. 

The hallowed ground, upon which 
we stand, has been dedicated to future 
generations by the blood of the bravest 
spirits in France and America. I see 
before me the field, now rehabilitated 
by nature’s gentle touch, upon which 
died more of my comrades than any 
other spot in France. Memories throng 
upon me, and the past, red with ter- 
ror and despair, covers me about. I 
recognize voices of the men I loved; to 
me come back tragic appeals and gal- 
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lant actions, and, best of all, the re- 
membrance of the splendid hope which 
animated the French poilu and the 
American doughboy as they fought, 
side by side, to crush a power which 
at times appeared invincible. But the 
dawn came, and to many mothers were 
returned the sons whom they had given 
up for lost. So now, another dawn is 
coming, whose beneficent rays will 
light upon a world, freed from suffer- 
ings, growing out of the desire of 
rulers to spread their empires and 
with the scars of war wiped away by 
industrial retrenchment and the adop- 
tion of those ideals of government, 
which in a broad Christian way call 
for peace, good fellowship and the love 
of one’s neighbor, regardless of creed, 
color, or race. 

I feel that the delicate honor, which 
the Republic of France is today bestow- 
ing upon the Americans buried on her 
battlefields possesses a fresher sig- 
nificance perhaps than those other cere- 
monies taking place across the seas in 
every village in the United States. 
Here the dead are honored by the great 
nation in whose cause they dared the 
peril of the submarine, ever remindful 
that in days gone by France, glorious 
France, sent the gallant, well-beloved 
Lafayette to carry to their ancestors 
the cheer and renewed hope, which 
came with the knowledge that the coun- 
try which through the centuries had 
east its weight with the cause of free- 
dom and righteousness had again dem- 
onstrated its moral leadership among 
the nations of the earth. 

I eall upon you, soldiers of France, 
to take fresh courage from the graves 
about which we stand. Their mute ap- 
peal plays upon the heart strings as 
ean only those things which lie too deep 
in the soul to be relieved, even by tears. 
I know that the fact that the boys you 
honor came from another land and 
were not bound to you by family ties 
makes little difference in the rigors of 
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your grief, but I do want you to feel 
that beneath those flowers rests some- 
thing which is not dead and which can 
never die. That something is a spirit 
which through all history has inter- 
ested itself in the triumph of the right 
and the humiliation of the wrong. It 
breathed itself into Joan of Are, when 
leaving her native hillsides, she rallied 
behind her one of the most gallant of 
French armies; it whispered to Abra- 
ham Lineoln, when, upon the battle- 
field of Gettysburg, he paid the most 
touching of tributes to the warrior 
dead of America, who fought that the 
Republic might live. 

It is unnecessary to remind you, 
citizens of France, that America be- 
lieves in you and is ever-willing to pay 
tribute to those qualities which you, as 
a nation, possess and which have done 
so much to make the world a better 
and a more useful place to live in. I 
ean only say that my countrymen are 
vitally interested in your problems and 
desire, more than the world realizes, to 
assume their just share of the burdens 
growing out of the greatest of all wars. 
The dead ery out to us today to see to 
it that international policies be adopt- 
ed, which will, at the same time, as- 
sure the honor and security of great 
peoples; they appeal to us to take care 
of their wounded and maimed brethren, 
who are smiling bravely in their battle 
against life; they command us to take 
heed that out of their blood and tears 
we should draw a devotion which in 
the end will flash sunshine into the lit- 
tle countries, which perhaps need it 
most. 

To address you today has been the 
greatest privilege of my life. No past 
moments have been to me so sacred and 
so full of the real meaning of our ex- 
istence. America is weeping with you. 
From such tears should spring a rain- 
bow. Let the hope which the rainbow 
always inspires be our solace now. 


* * Sd 
Army Stamp Collectors 
Every man should have a hobby—a 
safety valve, as it were, through which 
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he may work off his surplus energy and 
enthusiasm. 

One man takes to golf or tennis; for 
another it is the kodak; then again it 
books, 


may be collecting rugs, rare 
coins, or what not. 

Within the range of collectors comes 
the philatelist, the fellow who collects 
the little paper stickers we call stamps. 


This is one of the most interesting 
hobbies extant, and the deeper one gets 
into it the more interesting it becomes. 
And we might remark in passing, that 
it is one of the most profitable amuse- 
ments that a man can indulge in. 

Once fully initiated into the game 
of stamp collecting, one always has an 
eye out for rare specimens, and there is 
no telling how valuable a pickup may 
be some day. Suppose, when you were 
in Mexico, you had picked up a sup- 
ply of the ‘‘ Victoria de Torreon’’ issue. 
The one-cent stamp of this issue is to- 
day catalogued at $6.00 per copy, and 
the 50-cent variety is worth $50.00 per 
copy. Many other Mexico Revolution- 
ary issues that have passed through the 
hands of Army officers on border duty 
and consigned to the w. p. b. are to- 
day worth hundreds of times their face 
value. 

Many officers of the Army are enthu- 
siastic philatelists and there are a large 
number of splendid collections scat- 
tered throughout the service. It would 
be well for the service collectors to get 
together with a view to cooperation in 
the game of exchanging duplicates with 
one another. The INFANTRY JOURNAL 
will assist to the extent of publishing 
the names of the members of the Asso- 
ciation who desire it. Just drop us a 
postal card requesting that your name 
be included in the next list published. 
Please note your specialty, if you have 
one. 
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For Preparedness 


The trend of the times is chang- 
ing. The misguided pacifists and anti- 
preparedness fanatics have gone en- 
tirely too far. 

That the best people of the country 
have awakened to the situation and are 
taking affairs into their own hands is 
evidenced by the number and quality 
of the resolutions that are being adopt- 
ed throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

We publish below a set of resolutions 
adopted by the Greater Boston Chapter 
of the Military Order of the World 
War, which is an excellent example of 
what is going on: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, The Conference at Wash- 
ington is recognized as an important 
step in the advance of civilization be- 
cause it marks an agreement among 
great and responsible nations for the 
limitation of naval armaments and 
thereby promises to lessen the financial 
burdens of peoples and to reduce the 
probability of war between the signa- 
tory nations; and, 

Whereas, The outstanding weakness 
of the Government of the United States 
is shown by its history to be its lack of 
a military policy and its consequently 
invariable failure to be ready to fight 
when war has come upon the country; 
and, 

Whereas, This lack of a_ military 
policy has resulted in thousands of un- 
necessary dead through the killing and 
disabling of our young men who have 
been sacrificed on the altar of a sense- 
less pacifism and has further resulted 
in excessive and exorbitant money costs 
for the prosecution of war; and, 

Whereas, The United States adopted 
the National Defense Act on July 1, 
1920, which for the first time in our 
history gave us a military policy and 
provided for a system of organization 
and training of the Regular Army, Na- 








tional Guard and Organized Reserves 
as one coordinated army; and, 

Whereas, The Conference at Wash- 
ington has agreed to a tonnage ratio 
of capital ships for each of the signa- 
tory powers and thereby has recognized 
the necessity on the part of each of 
them to maintain its share of naval 
power; and, 

Whereas, The insidious pacifist prop- 
aganda for disarmament by example is 
endangering the success of the move- 
ment for limitation of armaments by 
international agreement; and, 

Whereas, Because the recent devel- 
opment in the relations between the na- 
tions of the world, unfortunately, holds 
out no promise of the early arrival of 
the millennium, this organization deems 
it to be as important today as it was 
at the time when our Constitution was 
established ‘‘to provide for the com- 
mon defense’’ of our country, in order 
that we may continue to preserve the 
heritage of liberty and independence 
for ourselves and our posterity ; there- 
fore, 

Be it Resolved by the Greater Bos- 
ton Chapter of the Military Order of 
the World War, That the Congress of 
the United States be informed that this 
organization demands that it support 
the National Defense Act of 1920, and 
that it comply with the recommenda- 
tion of the President of the United 
States and of his Secretary of War and 
of his Secretary of the Navy in de- 
termining the size and strength of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, 
and, 

Be it Further Resolved, That these 
resolutions shall be made _ public 
through the press and that a copy of 
them be furnished to the President of 
the United States, to the members of 
his Cabinet and to each member of the 
Congress of the United States. 

* . * 

“How I envy you your group of children,” 
remarked the bachelor to his long-married 
friend. 

“Children certainly do brighten the home,” 
replied the other, gratified. 

“What? Oh, yes, yes, of course. But what 
I was thinking of—look at the tax exemp- 
tion you can claim on them.” 
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100 Per Cent Marksmanship 

Company I, 4th Infantry, command- 
ed by Captain A. F. Bowen, has at- 
tained the 100 per cent marksmanship 
goal. 

Of the 30 men of the company who 
fired the course the following results 
were attained : 

For the first period the company 
had thirty men firing, with the follow- 
ing results: 





Expert Riflemen................. 4 
Sharpshooters 
a FEGIEIE oecncnstcnecicerstce-sene 

Sa a Na 30 (100%) 


Of the four experts, only one had 
previously made as high as_ sharp- 
shooter; two had failed to qualify in 
two seasons of firing in the Philippines, 
and one, a recruit (Private Arthur 
Sage) with less than three months’ 
Private Sage’s seores at the 
several ranges were: 

Slow fire 


service. 


Rapid fire 
49 





47 

44 

161 140 

161 

i ne ne ee 301 
The average score of the company was......269 
The average score rapid fire was................ 40 
The average score slow fire was.................... 37 


The company had fifteen qualified 
men, eight unqualified and seven re- 
cruits to start the season. 

The low average score for slow fire 
was due to a very cold stiff wind which 
blew aeross the range while firing 300 
and 600. 

Every man in the company had an 
Infantry Seore Book in his posses- 
sion and was required to plot each shot 
fired and enter all data. Having had 
this excellent book, the task was com- 
paratively easy. 


Speaking of the 
Bowen states: 


matter, Captain 


Next to having the Infantry Score 
Book, I attribute the success of the 
company to the excellent service ren- 
dered by my coaches—First Sergeant 
Guy C. Knight, Sergeants William H. 
Childress, Sam Lillyblade, and Ray- 
mond L. Swanton. An organization 
having Non-Commissioned Officers of 
their caliber is extremely fortunate. 
Day after day they would be coaching 
flat on their bellies on the cold, wet 
ground, having to contend with rain, 
snow, hail, and with an occasional! hot 
sun, all within the hour (Puget Sound 
country), they gave the best that was 
in them to their company. 

The INFANTRY JOURNAL 
lates Captain Bowen on his achieve- 
ment. 


congratu- 


* * * 

“These French streets,” said Private Jones, 
“sure are a puzzle. You never know where 
you are on one of them and they change 
their name every block or so. I was walking 
along one named the Rue Marcher au paz the 
other day, and I looked up and found its 
name changed to Gardez votre droite, and two 
blocks farther I'll be hanged if it didn’t 
change again to the Rue Défense d’ Afficher.” 

* > > 
Protection 

During war, I am a militant and a 
fighter. In 
mother and a pacifist. 
I a feminist in the extreme sense of 
that word. But I do look for one thing 
as a result of the increased interest and 
influence of women in public life, and 
that one thing is a continued pressure 
exerted toward the removal of the war 
eurse from the world. 

It will not come at once. It may 
never come at all. But there can and 
must be fewer and fewer wars. There 
must never again be a war for com- 
mercial or territorial gain. There must 
never be a war to satisfy the ambition 
of any individual or group of individ- 
uals. Against any war save a war for 


between wars, I am a 


At no time am 
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a great principle, the mothers of the 
world must definitely set their faces. 

This does not mean, however, that 
we should confuse the hope with its im- 
mediate realization. It does not mean 
that we can yet reduce our armament 
below the limit of safety. Until the 
world has learned to think in terms of 
mediation and of compromise, that na- 
tion will be open to attack which is 
least prepared to defend itself. 

The best protection of the home to- 
day, the strongest guarantee that its 
untrained sons will not be called upon 
to defend that home, still lies in a pro- 
fessional army of adequate size, and a 
navy fully manned and equipped.— 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, in American 
Legion Weekly. 

* * + 


“I’ve got a lot of things I want to talk to 
you about, dear,” said the wife. 

“That's good,” answered the husband; “you 
usually want to talk to me about a lot of 
things you haven't got.”—Tit-Bits. 

7 * 7 


Employment of Machine Guns 


Major Short’s new book, ‘‘ Employ- 
ment of Machine Guns,’’ has been crit- 
ically examined by Colonel Harold B. 
Fiske, head of the training branch of 
the War Department General Staff. 
Here is what he says about the author 
and his book: 


To tHE U. S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION : 


Your publication department is te 
be congratulated upon its latest pro- 
duction, ‘‘The Employment of Machine 


Guns,’’ by Major W. C. Short. Many 
of your readers will remember that 
Major Short was an instructor at the 
School of Musketry from 1912 to 1916; 
director of the Automatic Weapons 
School of the lst American Corps at 
Gondrecourt in France; then instrue- 
tor of the Army Machine Gun School 
of the A. E. F. at Langres; later direc- 
tor of the Infantry Weapons School of 
the 2d Corps; and then a member of 


3-5 (Training Branch) at GHQ, where 
during the decisive events of 1918 he 
was in charge of machine gun training 
throughout the A. E. F., and the tacti- 
eal inspection of machine gun units at 
the front. After the Armistice, Major 
Short became G-5 of the American 
Army in Germany. Upon his return tv 
the United States in 1919, he was sent 
to the Army Service Schools at Leav- 
enworth as an instructor, chiefly in the 
organization and tactics of machins gun 
units. 

From this recital of his recent serv- 
ice, it is evident that Major Short has 
had rather unequaled opportunities for 
observation, study and experience of 
the many machine gun questions, and 
is, therefore, perhaps better qualified 
than anyone else in our Army to arrive 
at correct conclusions and write with 
authority upon the tactics and proper 
role of this great weapon in war. The 
arrangement of his book facilitates 
comprehension and retention in mind 
of the subject matter. Each essential 
element of tactical use is first discussed 
in a most practical and definite man- 
ner, and in the light of the experiences 
of the World War. The principles 
enunciated in this preliminary diseus- 
sion are then applied to concrete sit- 
uations on the map. The resulting 
problems and solutions bear evidence 
of having been used in the regular in- 
struction at the Service Schools. They 
have consequently benefited by wide 
criticism at the hands of instructors 
and classes. Anyone who is systemat- 
ically studying the text will be greatly 
assisted with the most important prob- 
lems by the detailed comments upon 
the mistakes made by students of the 
line classes in their solutions of the 
particular problem. As a reference to 
the table of contents will indicate. 
Major Short has covered the essential 
elements of every form of use of the 
machine gun. 


There exists today much confusion 
and uncertainty in our Army as to the 
possibilities and limitations of machine 
guns. This book should go far towards 
erystallizing opinion and establishing a 
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doctrine. It is believed that all of- 
ficers will find it of the greatest value 
in familiarizing themselves with the 
best American opinion on this vitally 
important matter of machine gun tac- 
tics. 

As is the ease with all of the Infan- 
try publications, the type, sketches, ar- 
rangement and general make up of the 
book are excellent. 

H. B. Fiske, 
Colonel, General Staff. 


Cadet (to chaperon): “Would you care to 
dance?” 

Chaperon: “Why, surely 

Cadet: “Wait a moment; I'll see if I can 
scare up a partner for you.” 


Employment for Veterans 

The United States Government is 
conducting the largest trade and indus- 
trial school in the world. It has more 
than 130,738 students enrolled. This 
‘‘school’’ is the rehabilitation division 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
through which the Government is train- 
ing these 130,738 veterans in a trade, 
industry, profession, business or in 
agriculture. 


” 


The instruction in these vocations is 
furnished in leading colleges, technical 
schools, commercial schools, as well as 
in business establishments, shops and 
on farms. These men are in training 
in every State in the Union and in 
every large city in the country. In all 
the large industrial centers these men 
who have received this intensive train- 
ing from the Government are available 
for positions. Every vocation is repre- 
sented, and any employer who needs 
additional personnel will be furnished 
such personnel from his vicinity in 
short time by notifying the Veterans’ 
Bureau. Not only is this personnel 
trained in the best schools available, 
but they have also received practical 


instruction on the job in industrial es- 
tablishments and in shops. 

These not permitted to 
terminate their training until the Bu- 
reau is assured that they are skilled 
workmen and capable of carrying on 
in the vocation 


men are 


for which they are 
trained, and meet the requirements of 
the commercial, industrial and agricul- 
tural world. The courses of instruction 
vary in length from one year to four 
years, while the average length of a 
course is two years. 

The public has the impression that 
the majority of men who are receiving 
vocational training suffer from ampu- 
tations. This impression is erroneous, 
as statistics compiled by the Veterans’ 
Bureau show that less than 2 per cent 
of the men in training suffer from am- 
putations. The other 98 per cent have 
disabilities, such as shrapnel and gun- 
shot wounds and other disabilities 
which the civilian population is sub- 
ject to, such as heart trouble, bronchial 
diseases and minor disabilities. These 
men, however, are not permitted to se- 
lect courses of training in which their 
disabilities will be a handicap or inter- 
fere in any way. Those persons who 
have tuberculosis are not permitted to 
take up vocational training until the 
tuberculosis inactive. 
The disabilities of the majority of the 


is arrested or 


vocational students are not noticeable, 
and in no way prevent them from suc- 
cessfully carrying on and competing 


with the civilian workers on an equal 
basis. 


Employers who wish to employ these 
ex-service men who have been trained 
and whose ability to successfully carry 
on in a vocation has been assured by 
the training given should correspond 
with the address below, state the type 
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of personnel required, when the posi- 
tion is available and the place of em- 
ployment. 
Address: Employment Section, U. S. 
Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
* > * 


Real Estate Agent—“This tobacco planta- 
tion is a bargain. I don’t see why you hesi- 
tate. What are you worrying about?” 

Prospective but Inexperienced Purchaser— 
“I was just wondering whether I should plant 
cigars or cigarettes."—The American Legion 
Weekly. 


Organization Day, 18th Infantry 
On May 4, 1922, at Camp Dix, N. J., 
the 18th Infantry celebrated its sixty- 
Only such 
necessary 


first year of organization. 
duties as absolutely 
were performed, the day being turned 
over to the men for their entertain- 
ment. 

At 8:30 in the morning the regiment 
formed around the bandstand, which 
had been decorated with American 
flags. The national and _ regimental 
eolors, with color guard, occupied a 
prominent position. Seated on the 
stand, in addition to Colonel Orrin R. 
Wolfe, the Commanding Officer of the 
regiment, and all the officers of the 
regiment, were Brigadier General Wm. 
S. Graves, commanding the 1st Infan- 
try Brigade, and his aide, Lieutenant 
J. Whitelaw ; Colonel Wm. J. Glasgow, 
the Chief of Staff, 1st Division, and, in 
the absence of Major General Hale, 
who was absent from camp, his aide, 
Captain Tague. 

After the playing of the ‘‘Star- 
Spangled Banner’’ by the Regimental 
Band, Major Oliver Allen, 18th Infan- 
try, who served in every engagement 
of the regiment in Europe, gave a brief 
history of the regiment from its birth 
in 1812. He referred to the gallant 
and meritorious service of the 18th In- 
fantry in the American Expeditionary 


were 





Forces, it being the first American 
unit to occupy the front-line trenches 
with the French; the first to capture a 
German prisoner, and the first to re- 
ceive casualties at the hands of the 
enemy. It was again honored in March, 
1918, in being the first to receive the 
Distinguished Service Cross, one of its 
recipients still being on duty with the 
regiment—Sergeant Patrick Walsh. 
The 18th Infantry was also credited 
with being the first to plant its colors 
on the French front. 

The band played the Regimental 
March, after which Chaplain Paul B. 
Rupp pronounced the benediction. 

Upon completion of these exercises 
the regiment assembled on the parade 
ground, and the remainder of the 
morning was devoted to races and va- 
rious athletic competitions between the 
companies, cash prizes being awarded 
to the winners. In the afternoon a 
game of baseball between the 1st Bat- 
talion and the unattached units was 
scheduled to determine the champions 
of the regiment, but this was post- 
poned on account of rain. A special 
dance was arranged for the evening, 
and special dinners were enjoyed by 
all of the messes. 

The officers of the regiment cele- 
brated their seventeenth annual dinner 
in Philadelphia, Pa., on May 6, 1922. 
Many former officers of the regiment 
journeyed to Philadelphia for this 
gathering. Colonel Orrin R. Wolfe 
acted as toastmaster. 

7 . 7 


A business man, dictating a letter to his 
stenographer, said: 

“Tell Mr. Jones I will meet him in Sche- 
nectady tomorrow at 5:30 p. m.” 

Secretary: “How do you spell Schenec- 
tady?” 

He: “Sch-e-er-er-er; tell him I'll meet him 
in Albany.” 
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Resolutions 

The following’ resolutions were 
passed by the Kiwanis Club, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, June 6, 1922: 


Whereas, The history of these United 
States shows without doubt that our 
lack of a definite military policy, lead- 
ing to a proper system of preparedness, 
has placed this nation at a great dis- 
advantage in every war in which it 
has been compelled to take part ; and, 

Whereas, The United States has now 
in effect legislation which if intelli- 
gently applied, will result in a degree 
of preparedness sufficient to the na- 
tional needs; and, 

Whereas, The authorities of the War 
Department have evolved a comprehen- 
sive plan for such preparedness, with- 
out undue expense, and which plan is 
the result of careful study by those 
most qualified to decide upon such a 
plan; and, 

Whereas, We believe that the time 
will never come when our military 
strength should be reduced to a point 
not consistent with national safety ; 

Now, therefore, We urge upon the 
representatives of the State of New 
Jersey in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States to 
support without amendment the legis- 
lation outlined by the War Depart- 
ment for the proper support of the 
Regular Army, the National Guard and 
the Organized Reserves, and for the 
training of these three components of 
the Army of the United States, and we 
further urge upon such representatives 
to use their best efforts to bring those 
who represent other States of the 
Union into line for the same end, in 
order that our national safety may not 
be imperiled, and that the lessons 
learned from the last great war may 
not be lost; 

And Be It Further Resolved, That 
this resolution be sent to all Senators 
and Representatives from the State of 
New Jersey. 





The Buff Sticks Trophy 

HEADQUARTERS, THIRD INFANTRY 

Fort Snelling, Minn., 
May 31, 1922. 
General Order No. 7: 

2. In recognition of the neat and 
soldierly appearance for which this 
regiment has been known in the past, 
and to further encourage neatness, sol- 
dierly appearance, and the highest de- 
velopment of military courtesy and 
bearing, a trophy, to be known as Buff 
Sticks, is hereby established. 

3. The Buff Sticks trophy consists of 
Baton and Shield. The Baton has been 
in the possession of the regiment since 
1848. It was presented by Brigadier 
General Persifer F. Smith, in Mexi- 
co City, in recognition of the soldierly 
qualities of the regiment during the 
Mexican War. The Shield forms a 
support for the Baton, and is arranged 
to be secured to a wall. A new Shield 
is provided annually. Its combination 
of buff and black leather represents the 
regimental colors and the weaving of 
the leather represents the distinctive 
Third Infantry knapsack strap. 

4. The Buff Sticks will be awarded 
at the beginning of each month to the 
company maintaining the highest 
standard the preceding month. The 
company winning the Buff Sticks the 
greatest number of times in a calendar 
year will be awarded the Shield as its 
permanent trophy at the end of the 
year. Ties will be decided in favor of 
the company winning the Buff Sticks 
last. 

5. The first award each year will be 
for the March competition (April 1) 
and the last will be for the November 
competition (December 1). The No- 
vember winner will hold the Buff Sticks 


until December 31. It will then be 
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turned over to the permanent winner 
for the year. On March 31 this unit 
will give up the Baton and retain the 
Shield. 

6. The Baton is locked to the Shield 
and the Shield is locked to a block of 
wood serewed to a wall, preferably in 
the day room. The keys will be in the 
possession of the company commander, 
and he will be responsible for the se- 
curity of the Buff Sticks. A block will 
be furnished by this office to each 
company winning the Buff Sticks. The 
block will remain on the wall, after the 
trophy has been lost, for possible fu- 
ture use, in which case it will bear a 
record of the month or months in which 
the company won the Buff Sticks. 

7. The company in possesion of the 
Buff Sticks will carry the Baton at 
formal regimental or battalion cere- 
monies (not at mere drill in cere- 
monies). The Baton will be carried by 
a selected non-commissioned officer of 
the company, who will march on the 
left of the captain, with one pace in- 
terval. He will carry the Baton as a 
drum major, marching (not beating 
time), at a halt, and saluting. 

8. The following rules for inspection 
(subject to possible modification in the 
future) are announced. 

Prior to final inpection at the end of 
each month the commanding officers of 
battalions and the inspector of special 
units will each designate the unit under 
his control deemed best entitled to the 
Buff Sticks. The competition between 
the organizations thus designated will 
then be decided by the regimental com- 
mander, and the winner of this compe- 
tition will be entitled to the Buff 
Sticks for the ensuing month. 

9. Rating of the organizations for 


the Buff Sticks will be made on the fol- 
lowing basis: 

(a) Neatness, fit, and cleanliness of 
uniform and parade equipment, 40 
points. 

(6) Set up, smartness, and appear- 
ance and cleanliness of personnel, 40 
points. 

(c) Appearance, smartness, and pre- 
cision of the unit at ceremonies, 20 
points. 

By order of Colonel Bjornstad : 

ALBERT G. WING, 
Adjutant. 


Talent is power, tact is skill; talent is 
weight, tact is momentum; talent knows what 
to do, tact knows how to do it; talent makes 
a man respectable, tact will make him re- 
spected; talent is wealth, tact is ready money. 
For all the practical purposes, tact carries 
it against talent ten to one. 


+ * * 
Infantry Journal Calendar for July ' 
1. Saturday—Infantry carry away 
several thousand spurs after fash- 
ion of Red Indians, Battle of 

Courtrai, 1302. Government fis- 

cal year begins, 1913. Numer- 

ous officers start on long delayed 

Pullman tours, 1922. 

Sunday—The Dee-Longstreet con- 

troversy gets started, 1861. Sum- 

mer officially arrives at Fort Gib- 
bon, Alaska, when k. p. empties 
pan of water which strikes ground 

before freezing, 1915. 

3. Monday—George Washington as- 
sumes command of the Army at 
Cambridge, 1775. Several com- 
pany commanders assume a tac- 
tical situation, 1922. 

4. Tuesday — First Ant i-Volstead 

Declaration adopted at Philadel- 

phia, 1775. 

Wednesday—Officer about to re- 

tire states he intends to take up 


bo 





or 





* With apologies to Messrs. Connelly & Kaufman, if desired. 
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farming in Iowa, 1912. Same of- 
ficer living at San Diego, Calif., 
1914. 

Thursday—A Quartermaster 
Corps sergeant exchanges pair of 
shoes which do not fit for another 
pair of the same kind without 
growling, Fort George Wright, 
Washington, 1928. 

Friday—An aviation officer is seen 
on the streets of Washington with- 
out spurs and a superior officer 
goes up in the air, 1919. 
Saturday—Firearms used by bel- 
ligerents at Battle of Pultowa, 
1709. Quartermaster at Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia, receives shipment 


of underwear, woolen, heavy, 1922. 
Sunday—J. Lothrop Motley plans 
Rise of Dutch Republic, 1523. 

Monday—Fighting in Ireland; 
first recorded use of shillalah, 1, 
A.D. A change in Army Regula- 


tions issued, 1923. 
Tuesday—Alexander Hamilton 
mortally wounded in pistol duel by 
Aaron Burr, 1804. 
Wednesday—Invincible Armada 
gets under way for its disastrous 
cruise, 1588. General Supervision, 
first to hold the rank in our army, 
graciously accepts same, 1762. 
Dreyfus restored to rank and pro- 
moted, 1906. Recruit is issued an 
olive drab coat with skirt that 
gapes in front, 1959. 
Thursday—American infantry and 
marines take part in Battle of 
Tientsin, 1900. A party of sol- 
diers returning to barracks about 
midnight is halted by sentry, 1912. 
Friday—Bunk fatigue invented, 
1439. 

Saturday—Napoleon Bonaparte 
boards the Bellerophon for St. 


Helena, 1815. Sam Browne belts 
come into vogue; a lot of officers 
begin writing service journals 
their views on Sam Browne belts, 
1921. 

Sunday—‘‘Sandy’’ Herd and J. 
H. Taylor, British golf pros, land 
at New York for an invasion of 
America, 1922. Post target range 
telephone line at Fort New, 
Nebraska, functions perfectly 
throughout entire day, 1943. 
Monday—Congress Resolution au- 
thorizes the Preisdent to call out 
the state militia for any period not 
to exceed nine months, 1962. End 
of exterritoriality in Japan, 1899. 
The sun rises by order of the 
commandant, West point, N. Y., 
1908. 

Tuesday—Congress recommends 
that the states organize the militia 
and provides that same may only 
be called out by the states, 1775. 
Umpire at maneuvers gives deci- 
sion that meets approval of both 
the Reds and Blues, Camp Travis, 
1999. 

Wednesday—General Winder 
sends out invitations for the pa- 
geant of Washington, 1814. France 
delivers declaration of war 
against Prussia, 1870. 
Thursday—Orders abolishing 
saber as part of officers’ equipment 
prohibits their subsequent use as 
plowshares, 2001. 

Friday—First Battle of Bull Run, 
1861. Bull still running, 1922. 


. Saturday—Item in Army & Navy 


Journal states that Inspector dis- 
covers an officer at Fort D. A. 
Russell, Wyo., who has a com- 
pletely up-to-date Army Regula- 
tions, 1943. 

Sunday—General W. Scott spends 
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day at Puebla, Mexico, formulat- 
ing his fixed opinion, 1847. An 
infantry officer and a Q. M. C, one 
engage in giving their fixed opin- 
ions as to which of their respective 
branches is provided for the ser- 
vice of the other, the doughboy 
having a difficult time to overcome 
his opponent’s assertion that in- 
fantrymen are to supply details for 
Q. M. C. work 1916. 
Monday—Sergeant Hill gives a 
correct solution to the tactical 
situation, 1951. 
Tuesday—Officer stationed in 
Alaska doesn’t buy an eighth in- 
terest in wonderfully rich gold 
mine, 1914. Sergeant Hill dies, 
1951. 

Wednesday—The Cherokees adopt 
a constitution, 1827. Officers who 
served in the Near East advertise 
it by telling about having seen 
Rudolf Valentino in ‘‘ The Shake,”’ 
1922. 

Thursday—Telegraphie communi- 
eation established between America 
and England, 1866. In a free for 
all discussion of pay at Fort Sam- 
chuca an officer creates sensation 
by admitting that Uncle Sam 
could get him for less, 1920. 

F rida y—Austria-Hungary de- 
elares war on Servia, introducing 
World’s Worst War, 1914. 
Saturday—Soldier at Presidio of 
San Francisco, Calif., growls at be- 
ing so near city; several soldiers 
elsewhere growl because street car 
to city only runs every half hour, 
1920. Finance officer (at any sta- 
tion) announces account of pres- 
sure of business will not be able 
pay troops before the third, 1921. 
Sunday—Metropolitan newspapers 
carry numerous articles outlining 


eonduct of World War; chaplains 
exhort soldier audiences to prepare 
themselves against Armageddon, 
1914. 

31. Monday—Russia declares general 
mobilization; stock markets al! 
over world close but army officers 
continue to receive oil and citrus 
fruit stock literature, 1914. 
Anniversary of Blue Monday cele- 
brated by officers stationed in 
Washington, 1922. 


While making a visit to New York, a man 
unmistakably of country origin was knocked 
down in the street by an automobile. A 
crowd instantly surrounded him with con- 
dolences and questions. 

“Are you hurt, my friend?” kindly asked 
a gentleman, who was first among the res- 
cuers, as he helped the stranger to his feet 
and brushed the mud and dust from his 
clothes. 

“Well,” came the cautious reply of one evi- 
dently given to non-committal brevity of 


speech, “it ain’t done me no good.”—Harper’s. 


R. 0. T. C., Boston University 


The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
of Boston University wound up a most 
successful season with its final review. 
This was a very impressive ceremony. 
which took place on the famous Bos- 
ton Common in the very heart of the 
city. 

The Infantry Regiment was reviewed 
by General Edwards and his staff, the 
president of the university, the deans, 
and other members of the college fac- 
ulty. 

The most impressive feature in the 
ceremony was the presentation of a 
stand of university colors to the R. 0. 
T. C. These colors were designed by 
the Art School, were embroidered by 
the girls at the College of Secretarial 
Science, and the money for the pur- 
chase of same was contributed by the 
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various classes of the university. An- 
other interesting feature on this date 
was the awarding of gold, silver and 
bronze medals to the best students in 
each class. These medals were awarded 
on a basis of class work, demerits and 
the showing at the final drill. The com- 
petition for them was very keen, and 
it brought out some excellent work on 
the part of the students. 

There is another feature connected 
with the R. O. T. C., of which the Mili- 
tary Department should feel justly 
proud. ‘‘The Syllabus,’’ Junior Year 
Book of the College of Business Admin- 
istration of Boston University, which 
has an enrollment of over 4,000 
students, was dedicated this year to 
Major Paul W. Baade, professor of 
military science and tactics. 

> - « 


A guest hurried up to the hotel clerk’s 
counter. He had just ten minutes to pay his 
bill, reach the station and board his train. 

“Hang it!” he exclaimed. “I’ve forgotten 
something. Here, boy, run up to my room— 
Number 427—and see if I left my pajamas 
and shaving kit. Hurry, I’ve only five min- 
utes now.” 

The boy hurried. 
turned, out of breath. 

“Yes, sir,” he panted. “You left them.” 


In four minutes he re- 


Tank Notes 
Essay COMPETITION FoR 1922? 
** SUBJECT 
‘** What modifications in the tactics 
of tanks and infantry, as laid down in 
Field Service Regulations and the 
training manuals of those arms, will be 
necessitated by the advent of the fast 
light tanks?’ 
** CONDITIONS 
“*l. For the purposes of this essay 
the tank should be assumed to be one 
weighing about 10 tons, armed with 
a small calibre gun and machine guns, 
carrying armor proof against small 
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arms ammunition, and having a maxi- 
mum speed of 20 m. p. h. and a circuit 
of action of 200 miles. 

**2. The competition is open to all 
ranks of the Regular Army, Militia and 
Territorial Army. 

**3. A prize of £5 will be awarded 
to the best essay should the referees 
consider it to be of sufficient merit. 

‘*4. Essays must not exceed 10,000 
words in length.’’ 


WEIGHT 
(From “‘The Future of the Tank,’’ by 
Major D. P. Bloch, Revue Militaire 
Francaise, 1st January, 1922 
**But, is armor-plating of 30 mm., 
and perhaps more, admissible for the 
light tank? If we were to retain the 
war-time definition, in which the light 
tank had a maximum weight of about 
7 tons, so that it might be moved in 
trucks, it would certainly not be ad- 
missible. But today, everyone agrees 
on the necessity of producing tanks 
eapable of running under their own 
power on the march. The necessity of 
strategic transportation, therefore, no 
longer imposes, as regards the weight 
of accompanying tanks, any other con- 
dition than that of being light enough 
to be loaded onto railway flat-cars of 
the ordinary model, and to cross the 
greater part of the bridges at the front. 
The new weight limit thus obtained is 
considerably greater than the old. 
‘*With regard to tactical mobility, 
it does not enter at all into the ques- 
tion. Since the substitution of me- 
chanical traction for animal traction 
and the adoption of the caterpillar, tac- 
tical mobility is, in fact, no longer de- 
pendent on weight. A twenty-ton tank 
is more mobile on the battlefield than a 
75-mm. gun weighing less than two 
tons.’’ 





*The Tank Corps Journal (British). 
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Teaching the Manual of Arms 

You have heard of the applicatory 
method. You have seen it used, and 
perhaps used it yourself in matters re- 
lating to tactics and even to squads 
right. How do you use it in teaching 
the manual of arms? Can you give an 
explanation, follow it with a demon- 
stration, and then have your unit prac- 
tice and apply? 

Probably the more usual course is to 
give the explanation and the demon- 
stration at the same time. This creates 
a difficulty. The attention of your unit 
may be divided between what you are 
saying and what you are doing, may 
even give too much attention to speech 
and sight separately instead of to the 
two together. Yet this difficulty can be 
avoided. 

Do not yourself both explain and 
demonstrate. 

Explain yourself and let some one 
else demonstrate. 

Your learners will naturally rather 
see action than hear words. The ten- 
dency when a man is speaking is to 
look at his mouth. School teachers use 
a ‘‘pointer’’ to draw attention from 
themselves to the blackboard. If you 
try to hold the arms in ‘‘such-and- 
such’’ position and then talk about 
them, your pupils will look at your 
lips instead of at your arms. Also if 
you are talking about the cocking piece, 
you yourself will unconsciously look at 
it and spoil your position. So, if con- 
ditions permit, have some one else hold 
his arms ‘‘so-and-so,’’ then you point 
to them. 

If conditions—surroundings, size of 
the group, acoustics, ete.—are such that 
you can still make yourself heard while 
you do so, it is a good thing even at 
instants to turn your face away from 
your audience so that they will not look 


at your face, but at the thing to which 
you point. There are dangers here, 
and the rule cannot be rigidly applied, 
but the manual of arms and squads 
right and also the machine gunner'’s 
‘‘immediate action’’ have been effee- 
tively taught in this way. Put your 
pupils where they can best see the dem- 
onstration. Put yourself, if possible, 
out of range of their vision yet where 
you can make yourself heard by them. 
Then you explain while your demon- 
strator demonstrates. 

Another way is to have demonstra- 
tion and explanation alternate. For 
instance you desire to instruct the unit 
in Right Shoulder arms. Have your 
demonstrator execute it by the num- 
bers. He executes the count of ‘‘one.’’ 
You call attention to the way he throws 
the piece. He does it again. You call 
attention to the way the left hand 
grasps the piece. He does it again. 
You call attention to the way the right 
hand finds the butt of the stock. He 
does it again. 

You explain the second movement 
and then he executes the count of 
““two.’’ You call attention to the way 
the right hand drops and turns. He 
executes it again. You call attention 
to the way the left hand follows the 
piece. He executes it again. You call 
attention to the way the left hand 
slides to the cocking piece. He exe- 
cutes it again. You call attention to 
the steadiness of the head and should- 
ers. He executes it again. And so on 
and on. 

This method of teaching each count 
by detail may be employed in conjunc- 
tion with ‘‘supervised small group in- 
struction’’ or with ‘‘ mass instruction.’’ 
It has been universally used in teach- 
ing squads right. It has been used by 
a very limited number of people in 
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teaching the manual of arms. It 
should be used more. 
ELBRIDGE CoLBy, 
Captain, Infantry. 
* > * 
Field Firing 

The 14th U. S. Infantry, stationed 
in the Canal Zone, completed during 
April and May a series of combat ex- 
ercises which produced results never 
before achieved by troops in the Canal 
Zone. 

The series opened with squad prob- 
lems, wherein each rifleman was sup- 
plied with fifteen rounds of ball ammu- 
nition and each automatic rifleman 
with 30 rounds. An elaborate system 
of targets was installed on the Fort 
Davis range and each unit went 
through the complete tactical prepara- 
tions prior to opening fire. 

The section, platoon, company and 
battalion problems followed at one 
week interval and a glance at the re- 
sults of each series of problems showed 
a majority of the units to be exceed- 
ingly well over average, both in num- 
ber of hits made and in the number of 
targets hit. 

The lowest rating on the squad prob- 
lems was 81 per cent; the highest, 93 
per cent. 

The section problems, each section 
organized as per amended tables of or- 
ganization, August 15, 1921, were a de- 
cided improvement on the squad prob- 
lems. These occupied three days and 


No. of 


hits made 


Ist Battalion 944 
2d Battalion 


3d Battalion 





1,531 





Percentage of hits to expected hits... , 8 
Percentage of targets hit to expected targets hit... 112.95 


only two sections averaged below 80 
per cent. 

In platoon problems, Company C, 
platoons commanded by First Lieuten- 
ant H. D. Johnston and First Sergeant 
H. Albin, respectively, led the regiment 
in both the number of hits made and 
the number of targets hit. It may be 
of interest to add in passing that Com- 
pany C, under Captain J. D. Joanidy, 
qualified 100 per cent of its enlisted 
personnel in the recent target practice. 

In the company problems series 
Company F, Captain C. P. Evers, led 
the regiment with a total of 139 targets 
hit and 308 hits, while Company E, 
Captain G. R. Barker, led the regiment 
in the number of hits, 316, and 132 tar- 
gets hit. 

The machine gun companies fired a 
similar series, and Company H, Cap- 
tain O. A. Hess, led the regiment in 
the entire series from the squad prob- 
lems to the battalion one. 

The battalion problems, involving 
the use of an entire battalion and the 
howitzer company, were fired on three 
successive days. At this time the com- 
petitive element which had been fos- 
tered by the regimental commander 
had forced officers and men not only 
to make ‘‘average’’ grades, but to try 
to get into the ‘‘above average’’ and 
**superior’’ 

The results by battalion were as fol- 
lows : 


classifications. 


No. targets 
expected 
to be hit 

301 
269 
309 
Second 
180.79 
131.59 


No. hits 
expected 
837 
854 
1,000 
First 


No. tar- 
gets hit 
340 

354 

371 
Third 
153.10 
120.06 
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The battalion problems assumed the 
taking over of a system of trenches 
which the trails through the jungle- 
filled target range to the various clear- 
ings reproduced in a very striking 
manner. The clearing of the ground for 
the various problems occupied several 
day and the results justified the 
amount of labor involved. 

In the platoon, company and _ bat- 
talion problems two firing positions 
were used so that the principles of fire 
and movement could be demonstrated 
to the command. However, the tac- 
tical side of the problems had to be 
abridged on account of the factor of 
safety which the use of ball ammuni- 
tion made necessary. 

The men were clad in fatigue cloth- 
ing and thus their uniforms were 
spared the destructive wear and tear 
of the jungle. 

G. E. Cronin, 
Major, 14th Infantry. 


Infantry Trophy Fund 

Is there a soldier in the Infantry to- 
day who would not contribute a few 
nickels to the Infantry Trophy Fund? 
We believe not. It is simply a matter 
of giving him an opportunity to do so. 
This fund will never grow to the pro- 
portions that are necessary, at the rate 
it is going. 

It is suggested that the First Ser- 
geants of Infantry Companies make up 
the contributions from their organiza- 
tions and send them along. 

The Chief of Infantry does not want 
any man to contribute much to the 
fund, but he does want as many Infan- 
try soldiers as possible to do so. He 
wants to make this an Infantry Trophy 
from the whole Infantry. It can be 





done if one man in each company will 
take a personal interest in the matter 
and push it to a conclusion. 

Let’s see how many companies we 
ean include in our list next month. 
Let’s go! 

Previously acknowledged... $57.95 
Infantry Officers’ Headquar- 
ters, Hawaiian Department... 10.00 





Company I, 4th Infantry. 6.20 
Office Chief of Infantry... 1.25 
Major E. W. Fales.... 1.00 
Total to date... $76.40 

2 * + 


The 1922 Doughboy 

**The 1922 Doughboy,’’ the class 
book of the Infantry School, has been 
completed and distributed. 

The handsome leather cover and the 
400 pages, artistically made-up and 
profusely illustrated, is a work of art 
and reflects great credit on the officers 
who had to do with its making. 

The distribution this year was made 
on a strictly subscription basis, and 
only a sufficient number to meet the 
demand were printed and _ bound. 
Though distributed at the extremely 
modest price of $3.00 per copy, the 
venture was an entire success in a 
financial way. 

Speaking of the cooperation of the 
citizens of Columbus, Captain Estes, 
who had charge of the business ar- 
rangements, says: 

The cooperation of the citizens of Co- 
lumbus has been one of the pleasant fea- 
tures of my work on the ‘‘ Doughboy.’’ 
I have never had such whole-hearted 
support, and I want to take this op- 
portunity to thank them all—those who 
subscribed and those who gave us 


their support by advertising. I am 
sure that the incoming students will 
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give their support to those who have 
been of help to us. It is also a pleas- 
ure for me to thank both newspapers 
in Columbus who gave us space liber- 
ally and generally helped us in getting 
our message to the people of Columbus. 
| also want to thank publicly those of- 
ficers who devoted their spare time for 
months to make this issue of the 
‘‘Doughboy’’ what it is. 


Military Tournament 

On Friday, June 9, the Chicago High 
School R. O. T. C. Unit held its An- 
nual Military Tournament and Compe- 
tition at Riverview Park. The event 
was one of the largest of its kind, over 
2.000 students being engaged in it, and 
the tournament lasted from 9 o’clock 
in the morning until 3:30 in the after- 
noon. The day was closed by two re- 
views, each composed of twenty in- 
fantry companies and bands. Mayor 
William Hale Thompson reviewed the 
unit, and expressed gratification at the 
development which the young men in 
the unit showed. 

The judges for the various events 
were Major Louis T. Byrne, U. 8. A.; 
Captain William A. Murphy and Lieu- 
tenant H. I. Dzymanski, of North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., and 
Captain A. M. Cordell, First Lieuten- 
ant R. M. Spears, First Lieutenant O. 
W. Lundberg and First Lieutenant 
William F. Newton, of the 132nd In- 
fantry. 

The prizes consisted of a beautiful 
national color, awarded by the Chi- 
cago Tribune for the best drilled picked 
company, and three regimental colors 
and a silver cup for the best three 
regularly organized companies. The 
reviews consisted of the regular com- 
pany review and the picked company 
review. 


One unique phase of the tourna- 
ment was the band competition, there 
being 21 bands in the Chicago High 
School R. O. T. C. Unit. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Edueation gives 
a silver cup to the band winning first 
place, and the Riverview Park Asso- 
ciation gives another silver cup to the 
winner of second place. Each of 
these trophies means a great deal to 
the school winning it, and the boys 
worked hard to secure the trophies 
for their schools, 


R. O. T. C. Honor Schools, 1922 


The following institutions have 
been designated by the War Depart- 
ment as Distinguished Colleges: 

Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, College Station, Texas. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Ala. 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clem- 
son College, S. C. 


Colorado Agricultural College, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

De Pauw University, Greencastle, 


Ind. 


Georgia School of Technology, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Indiana 
Ind. 

Lehigh University, 
hem, Pa. 


University, Bloomington, 


South Bethle- 

Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Oregon Agricultural College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
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State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Wash. 

The Citadel, Charleston, 8. C. 

University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 

University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 

University of Missouri, Columbus, 
Mo. 

University of Vermont, and State 
Agricultural College, Burlington, Vt. 

University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

Virginia Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College and Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Va. 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexing- 
ton, Va. 

The following institutions have 
been designated as Honor Military 
Schools: 


Culver Military Acadamy, Culver, 
Ind. 


Fishborne Military Academy, 
Waynesboro, Va. 

Kemper Military School, Boon- 
ville, Mo. 

New Mexico Military Institute, Ros- 
well, N. Mex. 

Northwestern Military and Naval 
Academy, Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 

Staunton Military Academy, Staun- 
ton, Va. 

St. John’s Military Academy, Dala- 
field, Wis. 

St. John’s School, Manlius, N. Y. 

Tennessee Military Institute, Sweet- 
water, Tenn. 

All of these institutions have been 
inspected by a board of officers with- 
in the past few months and the 
awards made on the recommendation 
of the board. 


D 


Dodged the Test 
**What did you learn at school ?’’ the 
boss asked the fair young applicant for 
the stenographer’s job. 
**I learned that spelling is essential 
to be a good stenographer.”’ 


The boss chuckled. 


**Good. Now, let me hear you spell 


essential.’’ 


The fair girl hesitated for the frac- 


tion of a second. 


**There are three ways,’’ she replied. 
**Which do you prefer?’’ 
And she got the job. 
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Editorial 


The Service Pay Bill 


Every so often the unexpected hap- 
pens. Sometimes it is pleasant; some- 
times otherwise. In either event it 
generally comes as more or less of a 
shock to those of us who pretend to 
read the signs of the times and to pre- 
dict the trend of events. 

So it has been with the action of 
Congress in regard to the Service Pay 
Bill—unexpected, pleasant, something 
of a shock. 

A year ago, when the subject of 
legislative readjustment of service 
pay became a live issue, and specula- 
tion as to the probable action of Con- 
gress was rife, the Army was frankly 
pessimistic. 

Following the Armistice, the atti- 


tude of Congress toward all things 
military had been unfavorable; to- 
ward matters of concern to the Regn- 
lar Army, its attitude at times had 


been little short of hostile. Retrench- 
ment was the order of the day, 
economy was the watchword—and the 
public services are ever fruitful 
sources for both retrenchment and 
economy. For some time after the 
joint committee met nothing happen- 
ed to justify the hope that anything 
unusual might be expected. Revision 
of the service pay schedules consti- 
tuted a long and complicated task and 
both Houses of Congress were con- 
fronted with many measures of 
greater public import. 

So, under the circumstances, there 
was every reason why the services 
should not take a rosy view of the 
prospects. 


However, in assuming that the at- 
titude of the joint committee would 
be one of indifference, the services 
failed to rightly estimate the caliber 
of the men composing the committee. 
Without considering their friendliness 
or unfriendliness toward the services, 
they were without exception men who 
make a practice of doing thoroughly 
whatever falls to their lot to do. 

In explaining the attitude of the 
committee, Mr. McKenzie told the 
House of Representatives that three 
courses of action had been open to 
the committee, namely, to let the leg- 
islation expire by limitation on June 
30th of this year, to recommend a 
further extension of the so-called 
bonus of May, 1920, or, in his own 
words: 


The third course open to the com- 
mittee was manfully to take up the 
task which I am sure that the legis- 
lative action of Congress intended 
that we should do, and make an 
honest effort to devise a pay bill 
for all of the services mentioned which 
would have in it the elements of fair- 
ness to officers and men of all grades 
and at the same time be just to the 
government. I am glad to be able to 
say that after mature deliberation the 
members of the committee decided to 
pursue the course last mentioned, and 
after many months of earnest toil, 
aided by most efficient officers in all 
of the services, the majority of the 
committee presents a bill for the con- 
sideration of the House which we feel 
contains many constructive reforms 
and which not only provides adequate 
pay for all of the officers and men 
but will result in a great saving to 
the government in the ensuing years. 


The first move of the committee was 
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to study living conditions in the ser- 
vices, with a view to determining 
whether or not they justified an in- 
crease over the schedules of 1908, and 
as a result of its investigation, the 
committee was convinced of the neces- 
sity and justice of readjustment and 
increase. 

In his remarks to the Senate, when 
introducing the completed measure, 
Senator Wadsworth not only ex- 
pressed himself emphatically on this 
subject, but took occasion to pay a 
handsome tribute to the Army and the 
Navy woman. He said: 

This subject is one that has been 
elose to the hearts of the five Senators 
who have investigated it. I de- 
sire to call attention to one or two facts 
which the committee unearthed in its 
hearings. The general public has a 
very inaccurate conception of the lives 
led by Army and Navy officers, by the 
non-commissioned officers in the Army 
and the chief petty officers and 
higher rated men of the Navy, but 
especially the commissioned officers. 
The idea prevails that they lead a 
very comfortable existence. In nearly 
every instance they ~appear_ well 
dressed. They say very little about 
their financial situations and the peo- 
ple think that they must be pretty 
handsomely paid and live pretty com- 
fortable lives. The fact is that, even 
under the existing temporary pay, 
these men live, financially speaking, 
most modestly. In fact, it is astound- 
ing how some of them get along at 
all. 


He then referred to a questionnaire 
sent out to a large number of Army 
officers and which developed the fact 
that less than 40 per cent of the field 
officers and practically none of the 
lower grades could afford to keep 
servants, and he added: 


Mr. President, I venture to say 
that you and I never had any idea 
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that such was the condition until we 
made this investigation. In other 
words, we have not realized that the 
wife of an Army officer, even in the 
higher grades, in much more than 
half the cases has been doing all the 
housework. . » Some people have 
suggested that we go back to the 1908 
pay schedules. If we should do s0, 
these men could not live on their pay. 
It is the judgment of this committee 
that the Army woman has reached the 
limit of sacrifice. In the great majori- 
ty of cases, while she puts up a brave 
appearance and keeps a stiff upper lip 
when she attends the simple functions 
of an Army post or, correspondingly, 
when the Navy woman attends the 
simple functions at the Navy Yard or 
aboard the battleship when it drops 
into port, she has to struggle to make 
both ends meet. If I make any plea 
of a special character, I make it in 
behalf of the Army and Navy women. 
They cannot bear any heavier burden 
than they are bearing today. 

Having satisfied themselves that an 
inereare in the pay schedules of 1908 
was indicated, the members of the 
committee sought to provide a lasting 
revision by placing it on a logical 
basis, fair to both the government and 
the individual. The committee out- 
lined to the services the basic prin- 
ciples which they believed the revised 
pay schedules should follow and it in- 
structed them to get together and 
present a bill along these lines that 
would meet with the approval and 
support of all of the services con- 
cerned. It also announced to the ser. 
vices that favorable action by the 
ecmmittee was contingent upon their 
preparing such a measure and giving 
it their unanimous support. 

In his remarks to the House, Mr. 
McKenzie explained these principles 
as follows: 


The pay schedules proposed in this 
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bill are so worked out as to offer a 
reasonable career to young men of a 
desirable kind. ‘The compensation is 
commensurate with the duties and re- 
sponsibilities attached to rank, yet 
provides for increases due to in- 
creased experience and _ efficiency 
apart from rank, as is the case under 
existing law. It protects the govern- 
ment in the ease of abnormally rapid 
promotion and the individual in the 
ease of abnormally slow promotion. 
It contains an elastic element of com- 
pensation in the form of allowances 
which have heretofore been given on 
a basis of rank, but which have in this 
bill been readjusted on a basis of need 
as well as rank, in the interest of 
equity toward both the government 
and the individual. . It accepts 
family life and its greater require- 
ments as the normal condition of ex- 
istence. It recognizes the abnormal 
living conditions inherent in military 
and naval service, frequent changes 
of station and family separations. 

Aside from the financial aspect, the 
passage of this bill should be a source 
of gratification to the services. For 
once a committee of Congress has 
taken the time and given the effort re- 
quired for a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of service conditions and, as a 
result, its members have been so im- 
pressed that they became ardent 
champions of service needs. 

Characteristic of this attitude on 
the part of the majority members of 
the committee are the extemporaneous 
remarks of Mr. McKenzie during the 
debate of the bill in the House. He 
said: 

It is not necessary to defend the 
Army. I have joined in denouncing it 
on this floor many a time for things 
they have not done, but which should 
have been done. I should do it now. 
But, in God’s name, I have not for- 
gotten the men whom we all worship, 
the men that you boys on this side 


love to think of—Lee, Stonewall Jack- 
son, Johnson and others—West Point- 
ers, yes, West Pointers—and on our 
side, Grant and Sherman and Sheri- 
dan, and there is not a field of glory 
in all the world where our Stars and 
Stripes have been carried but that it 
was carried there by men of the 
Army. 

My friends, I want you to study 
this bill. It means nothing to me, 
and in offering it, I wish to say that 
I: haven’t a blood relation in any of 
these services—not one—nor a friend. 

But I stand here and plead, not 
for relatives, nor for anybody that can 
do me any good. None of them can 
do that. I am pleading here today 
for these men on whom we must rely, 
and asking you in God’s name, not to 
let prejudice lead you into the great 
mistake of deciding that you do not 
want to give the wives and children 
of the officers in this service a decent 
living. 

The overwhelming majorities by 
which the bill passed both Houses of 
Congress comes as an unexpected vote 
of confidence in the public services 
concerned. In the feeling of satisfac- 
tion that such a vote brings to them, 
the services should not overlook the 
efforts of the members of the joint 
committee in collecting the necessary 
information and placing it before the 
Senate and the House in convincing 
fashion. 

Their task was not an easy one, at 
any stage. It involved long and tedi- 
ous hearings. Careful study and 
earnest presentation in the face of 
vexatious and persistent, if not im- 
portant, opposition. In the Senate, 
Senators Newberry, Walsh, McKinley 
and Fletcher were active in supporting 
Senator Wadsworth in his presenta- 
tion of the bill; while in the House, 
Mr. Tilson and Mr. Byrnes were of 
the greatest assistance to Mr. McKen- 
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zie in explaining and defending the 
measure. 

The opposition offered in the House 
by the minority members of the com- 
mittee served chiefly to develop an 
overwhelming and favorable senti- 
ment in the House and to disclose to 
the services scores of friends they did 
not know they had. 

The services have every reason to 
be grateful to Congress and especially 
to the members of the joint commit- 
tee for the material benefits afforded 
by the pay bill. Much more to the 
point, they should take this action of 
Congress in the light of a vote of con- 
fidence and a forerunner of future 
pleasant relations. 


® 
See America First 


The vacation season is now in full 
swing. Summer excursion rates are 
lower than they have been for years. 
The Western Passenger Association 
has provided round trip rates to our 
famous western resorts that show a 
reduction of from 25 to 45 per cent 
below the regular fares. Eastern roads 
are providing attractive rates to stimu- 
late travel. All in all it is the day of 
the tourist, and the opportunity to 
See America First is at hand. 

In many respects our American 
tours have educational and recreational 
values that are not surpassed by any 
in the world. Our national parks can 
not be equaled by any in the world. 
This year there will be a hundred 
thousand visitors to Yellowstone alone. 

Americans who seek entertainment, 
educational and recreational travel 
this summer will find an ample and 
economical field if they will investi- 
gate its possibilities. 

Even with the favorable rate of Eu- 






















ropean exchange a tour of America 
will be found to be much less expen- 
sive than any of the old world tours. 
Comprehensive information may be se- 
eured at any railroad station in the 


country. 
® 


Wheel Tapping 


‘*How long have you been working 
here?’’ asked the railroad official dur- 
ing his tour of inspection. ‘‘Twenty- 


eight years,’’ answered the man, 
straightening up. 
‘‘Twenty-eight years!’’ exclaimed 


the official. ‘‘ Not many men have been 
with us for that length of time. How 
many raises in pay have you had in 
those twenty-eight years?’’ 
**None, sir,’’ was the expectant an- 
swer. 
‘“‘What! It is impossible. What 
have you been doing here all these 
years?’’ 
‘Tapping wheels, sir,’’ replied the 
man. 
‘*Tapping wheels? What do you do 
that for?’’ 
**T don’t know, sir.’’ 
* * * 


We showed this jest to a rather self- 
satisfied and pompous person who 
works in a bank. 

He was vastly amused. 

‘*A capital story,’’ he chuckled. ‘‘T 
must remember it and tell it at the 
bank. The old fellow had been tap- 
ping wheels for twenty-eight years and 
didn’t know why. How extraordi- 
nary! Think of it.’’ 

We did think of it. The more we 
thought the more uncomfortable we 
felt and the more completely could we 
see our own identity and the image 
of our pompous acquaintance merged 
into the person of the old employee 
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with his hammer in his hand. The 
suspicion was aroused in us that the 
jest is not so mirthful after all and 
that, perhaps, wheel-tappers are not 
confined entirely to railroad yards. 

We speculated a moment as to what 
peculiar state of mind permitted the 
old employee to tap wheels day after 
day without thought or inquiry as to 
the purpose of his work. The con- 
clusion jumped at us. It was obvious. 
The wheel-tapper took no interest in 
his duties or in the organization that 
paid him; he followed his routine 
blindly, took his envelope at the end 
of the month; gave no thought to ad- 
vancement or so much as a glance at 
the road ahead. No matter how large 
a part circumstances may have played 
in his condition, he was a time-server 
without ambition and probably with- 
out the normal desires which actuate 
men to improve their lot in life. There 
is something distinctly sad in his story. 

Our pompous friend pitied him. 
This seemed to us rather startling, 
since our pompous friend has been 
sitting in a teller’s chair for fifteen 
years. True, he has had several small 
salary increases in that time, but un- 
less he emerges from his present com- 
placent state, it is improbable that he 
will ever materially improve his posi- 
tion. 

He arrives at the bank punctually 
in the morning and is ready to spring 
for his coat and hat when the clock 
strikes quitting time. He boasts that 
he never worries about his work, that 
he leaves his troubles behind him when 
he goes home at night and that his 
place is secure so long as he continues 
to behave himself. The broad field of 
banking interests him no more than 
does the splendid institution which 


employs him. We wonder if he isn’t 
a wheel-tapper, too. 

Then our cogitations brought us 
closer home to our own beloved Army. 
How many of us are wheel-tapping, 
time-serving? How many are simply 
inert and drifting along until retire- 
ment comes? How many of us are 
pulling our weight? How many of us 
are content to do our routine work 
in the prescribed manner, avoiding de- 
cisions whenever possible, uninterested 
in military questions which are out- 
side our narrow sphere, satisfied with 
life and ourselves so long as we are 
comfortable, and leaving to others the 
task of keeping the Army abreast of 
the times and in an advanced state of 
efficiency? Do we resent innovations 
and seem to seek an effortless monot- 
ony? Are we content to punch the 
clock at the appointed hour and to 
tap eternally our allotted number of 
wheels ? 

Certainly, none of us, except the 
most restless, should be satisfied to be 
constantly undertaking new tasks or 
adapting ourselves to new situations, 
but it seems equally certain that all 
normal men desire, in the course of a 
life-time, to see some product of their 
work and to leave some mark of their 
existence. 

All of us want to feel that some of 
our hopes and plans will bear fruit 
in tangible achievement, we want our 
work to be recognized in order that our 
own self-respect may be increased, we 
want to be sure that our entire lives are 
not to be given over to wheel-tapping. 

® 
Swindlers of Central Europe 

The American dollar is supreme all 
over Europe and it is strange to find 
that the larger the denomination of the 
bill, the more valuable it is. A $100 
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bill, for example, is worth 110 single 
dollar bills in currency. 

The people think, dream and talk 
only of high-exchange currency. A 
dollar bill is a fortune in the money 
of the various countries. The prob- 
lem resolves itself in the process of 
securing a few of the coveted dollar 
bills. 

The possession of an American city 
directory or even a telephone directory 
is a valuable business asset. There are 
so many thousand addresses in it— 
each one a possible donor of one of the 
much sought after dollar bills. 

The people have nothing to exchange 
for the American currency, so the only 
recourse is to beg for it. The grafters 
have framed up some ingenious letters 
and sell these together with so many 
addresses for certain sums of money. 

The begging letters usually pretend 
to come from a poor, sick woman, 
mother of five children, whose husband 
was killed in the war; or from a six- 
teen-year-old, beautiful girl (photo 
enclosed), who begs for just one dol- 
lar to save her aged~ mother and 
younger sisters from starvation; add- 
ing, with tearful entreaty, that un- 
less she gets the dollar she will have 
no other choice than to sell her honor 
to the first-comer. Now, if this story 
does not touch you to the extent of a 
dollar, nothing will. The writer, how- 
ever, is not a sixteen-year-old girl, but 
a fifty-year-old swindler, frequently of 
some prison experience, who in this 
way receives donations from abroad to 
the tune of fifty or a hundred dollars 
a month, and lives in luxury. 


® 
The A. E. F. 
Mr. Pattullo’s articles in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, on the inside history 
of the A. E. F. are a revelation to many 


Americans. The mass of authentic 
material that he has assembled leaves 
no room for doubt that if General 
Pershing had been less aware of the 
political and military importance of 
keeping the American Army intact as 
a national unit and had been less in- 
sistent that it should be done, the per- 
sonnel of our splendid divisions would 
have been absorbed into British and 
French units with a complete loss of 
their identity. 

Subsequent events proved the wis- 
dom of the Commander-in-Chief. The 
American divisions made their own 
place in the war and the service ren- 
dered has been generously recognized 
by their Allies. 

@ 
Eliminating the Floater 

The new slogan of the American 
Legion campaign of “Jobs for the Job- 
less’’ is—‘‘Let every community take 
eare of its own.’’ 

This places a handicap on the floater 
and will go a long way towards dis- 
couraging his nomadic propensities. 

In the nature of things there must 
be a certain floating population that 
drifts from place to place, never sat- 
isfied with the job they are holding 
down. They are like the old prospector 
who everlastingly believes that the big 
gold find is just over the next hill. 

The veterans of the World War fur- 
nish their quota in the ranks of the 
floaters. Notwithstanding the prevail- 
ing ideas to the contrary, the percent- 
age is probably no greater ox no less 
than the average. 

It is the aim of the Legion to get 
its members out of the class and get 
them settled down in jobs in their own 
home communities, where they are best 
known and where the desire is strong- 
est to provide jobs for them. 
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The president of a great automobile 
manufacturing company in the Middle 
West recently was asked if he would 
help the American Legion find jobs for 
unemployed veterans. ‘‘I will give 
work to every unemployed boy you 
bring here who is a resident of this 
city,’’ he said, ‘‘but I won’t place any 
outsiders. ’’ 

That manufacturer is not a narrow 
provincial. He is as good a citizen 
of the United States as he is of his 
own State, but his first duty is to manu- 
facture good automobiles and he knows 
that the best workmen are the reliable 
fellows who stay at home as much as 
they can. Without being prejudiced 
against the thousands of worthy men 
who have been compelled to leave home, 
he is prejudiced, and with justice, 
against the floaters who go away from 
home from choice rather than from 
necessity, and, finding that it is hard 
to distinguish between the two classes, 





he makes no attempt to draw a line 
except that between residents and non- 
residents. 

If the veteran floater will get back 
home he will find that the prospects 
for a steady job lie just around the 
corner. 

® 
Take Lesson from Army 


The auto tourist will do well to take 
a lesson in camp sanitation and police 
from the Army. Last year he left mil- 
lions of tin cans, paper plates and 
cups, pop bottles, melon rinds and 
what-not strewn over the ground of his 
abandoned camps. 

When the Army vacates an over- 
night camping place it is thoroughly 
cleaned up before leaving. All refuse 
is burned or buried in the ground. For 
a command to leave a camp without 
policing it is considered a disgrace. 
The same should apply to the Ameri- 
can, whoever he may be. 


D 


Not With Prayer 


‘“What are you doing in the kitchen, 
Thomas?’’ inquired the inquisitive 
wife. 

‘‘I’m opening a can of tomatoes if 
you particularly wish to know,”’ he im- 
patiently rejoined. 

‘** And what’re you opening it with?’’ 

‘‘Why, with a can opener. Did you 
think I was using my teeth,’’ he added 
savagely. 

‘*Oh, no dear,’’ she sweetly replied, 
‘*T know you are not opening it with 
prayer.’ 
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Reserve Officers’ Department 


Oklahoma Reserve Officers’ 
Association 


The Reserve Officers of the State of Okla- 
homa, 95th Division, which was organized on 
the 4th of March of this year, has been very 
active in the promotion of interests in the 
United States Reserve generally, and has 
taken special interest in the matter of secur- 
ing proper legislation affecting the military 
forces. 

Colonel Ira L. Reeves, Infantry Reserve, 
who has been assigned the command of the 
377th Infantry, is the President of the As- 
sociation. Officers of the Regular Army will 
remember Colonel Reeves as having at one 
time been an officer in the Regular service. 
He resigned his commission in the Regular 
Army in March, 1920, and was commissioned 
a colonel in the Reserve. 

The Association is making a special effort 
to eliminate all references as to classes of 
service that is distinctive between the Regu- 
lar Army, National Guard and Organized Re- 
serves. With that idea in view, the Officers’ 
Association has been selected to represent 
these several services. 

Lieutenant Colonel G. F. Trumbo, of the 
Regular Army, who is the Chief of Staff 
of the 95th Division, is the First Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association. 

Brigadier General Chas. F. Barrett, the 
Adjutant General of Oklahoma, is a mem- 
ber of the Board. 

The Association also has the distinction of 
having the State examiner of the American 
Legion as one of its Board members. 

Major F. M. Armstrong, of the Regular 
Army, is Secretary-Treasurer. 

The attached resolution, which was recently 
passed by the Executive Committee of the 
Association, is an evidence of the character 
of work the Association is doing in its effort 
to uphold the military establishment. 


Orricers’ AssociaTION oF THE 957TH Drvist0n, 
U. S. Army 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
March 28, 1922. 
Whereas, In the judgment of the members 
of the Officers’ Association of the 95th Divi- 
sion, U. S. Army, of Oklahoma, the United 
94 


States should pursue a sound policy of mili- 
tary preparedness sufficient for national se- 
curity and defense, in case of emergency; and, 

Whereas, The defense and security of our 
country is dependent upon a great citizen 
army; and, 

Whereas, The efficiency and training of such 
citizen army is dependent upon a reservoir of 
so-called military schools and colleges, for its 
officers; and, 

Whereas, The whole military establishment 
is dependent upon a Regular or Standing 
Army for its instruction, leadership, training, 
and success in time of war. 

Be it Therefore Resolved, That the mem- 
bership of this Association urge upon our 
Representatives in Congress, our urgent de- 
sire to provide and maintain a Standing Army 
sufficient for expansion in time of war to the 
strength necessary for speedy success upon 
the battlefield; and, 

Be It Further Resolved, That this mem- 
bership urge upon our Representatives in 
Congress the necessity for maintaining our 
Army and Navy at its present strength, and 
of providing the necessary funds for the 
proper training of our citizen soldiery; and, 

Be It Further Resolved, That it is the 
sense of this membership that our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress should use every effort 
to defeat any proposal to reduce our Mili- 
tary and Naval forces below their present 
strength. 

Ina L. Reeves, Chairman, Tulsa, 
Cuaartes F. Barrett, Oklahoma City, 
Wiyxrietp Scorr, Enid, 
Donatp R. Bonrory, Oklahoma City, 
Hersert L. Pecx, Oklahoma City, 
Gerorce A. Davis, Oklahoma City, 
Hvuenes B. Davis, Duncan, Okla., 
Members, Executive Committee. 


® 


Time Limits on Appointments 

Within what limit of time should one who 
has received an appointment in the Reserve 
Corps accept or decline it?—F. M. K. 

Answer: An appointment should be ac. 
cepted or declined promptly, as soon as the 
matter can be decided upon by the appointee. 
In case no acceptance or declination is re- 
ceived in the War Department within 60 days 
the appointment is cancelled. Officers are 
advised to send acceptances by registered 
mail demanding a return receipt card. This 
gives definite information that your paper has 
been received in the War Department. 
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Reserve Officers’ Associations 
in the 81st Division Area 


At the present date, June 12, 1922, there 
are four active Reserve Officers Associations 
within the area assigned to this division. 
They are: “The Reserve Officers Association 
of Western North Carolina,” with headquar- 
ters in Asheville, of which Lieutenant Colonel 
G. G. Reiniger, F. A.-O. R. C. (Temp. G. S.) 
is Commander; “The Chattanooga Reserve 
Officers’ Club,” with headquarters in Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, of which Lieutenant Colonel 
J. P. Fyffe, 310th Cavalry, is Commander; 
“The Middle Tennessee Reserve Officers’ As- 
sociation,” with headquarters in Nashville, 
Tenn., of which Colonel Harry S. Berry, 434th 
F. A., is Commander, and “The West Ten- 
nessee Military Service League,” with head- 
quarters in Memphis, Tennessee, and of 
which Lieutenant Colonel W. J. Bacon, F. A., 
is Commander. 

These are independent associations, but are 
all working in general to the saine end. The 
following extracts from the Report of the 
first meeting of the Western North Carolina 
Association will give an insight into the gen- 
eral character of their work: “Meetings of 
this organization are held regularly on the 
second Monday of every month in the rooms 
of the Chamber of Commerce, at Asheville, 
N. C. 

“It is planned to have each meeting ad- 
dressed by an officer of the Regular Army, 
or other qualified person, on some subject of 
general interest to the Reserve Corps and 
those citizens interested in maintaining and 
assisting the military policy of the country. 

“It is hoped that in the immediate future 
we will be able to offer facilities for sub- 
calibre, small arms and smoke bomb practice, 
also for war games, map problems and tac- 
tical rides and walks. 

“We have, or are able to obtain promptly, 
information regarding the commissioning, and 
policy of appointment and assignment, of all 
officers. This information is at the service 
of any reserve or former officer of the 
United States, 

“The purpose of this organization is not 
only to assist the formation of the local units 
of the 8Ist and 30th Divisions, and the Non- 
Divisional units of the 4th Corps Area, but it 





is also to assist the individual Reserve Officers 
and former officers eligible for commissions, 
appointments and promotions to which their 
record, service and natural aptitude best fits 
them. 

“The first regular meeting was held in the 
Chamber of Commerce rooms on February 
13, 1922, being called to order at 8:00 o'clock 
in the evening by Major G. G. Reiniger, F. 
A.-O. R. C., Commander. 

“The Commander introduced as the guest 
of the organization and the meeting’s prin- 
cipal speaker, Lieutenant Colonel O. R. Cole, 
Infantry, U. S. A., Assistant Chief of Staff, 
G—3, 8lst Reserve Division.” 

It can readily be seen from the above what 
great assistance such organizations can be to 
the Reserve Corps as a whole as well as to 
the local units. All of these associations are 
looking forward to a National Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Association which will be one of the most 
powerful instruments for sane preparedness. 

The 8lst Division Headquarters is giving 
every possible encouragement and assistance 
to the formation of these organizations and 
close liaison is maintained with them after 
they are formed. 

The use of the title, “Reserve Officers’ As- 
sociation,” in most cases is a misnomer as 
most of these organizations include besides 
Reserve Officers, Retired Officers of the Army 
and of the Navy, National Guard Officers, 
former officers, former enlisted men and 
civilians interested in National Preparedness. 
It is believed that some such name as “The 
Association for National Defense” would 
cover all classes of associations and persons 
without causing our pacifist element alarm. 
The title “The Association of the Army of 
the United States” as used by the association 
in the 9th Corps Area is excellent and broad 
enough to cover its National expansion, but 
in all such organizations it is felt that we 
should consider the feelings of our “Anti- 
preparedness” and “Pacifist Elements,” and 
we realize that before some the mention of 
the word “Army” is equivalent to throwing 
a red rag in the face of a bull. The educa- 
tion of this element will take time and 
strength and it is thought to be the better 
policy to avoid the issue until we are sure 
of our forces. 
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Reserve Officers’ Convention 


As the result of numerous conferences 
that have been held in New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, San Francisco and other 
large places, a call will shortly be issued 
for a national convention of Reserve Officers 
at Washington, D. C., in September. The 
purpose of this call will be to unite the State 
and local organizations of Reserve Officers 
of different character into a national asso- 
ciation. 

In the call an effort will be made to avoid 
any attempt to arrange a program for the 
convention. The main purpose sought will 
be to secure a representative gathering from 
every section of the country. The time of 
calling the convention is fixed so that it can 
be held after this summer’s camp when Re- 
serve Officers will have an opportunity to 
discuss plans for the formation of the na- 
tional association. This will also give an op- 
portunity for some of the localities to per- 
fect their local organization. 

Those who are interested in the proposal 
are desirious that all of the States and larger 
centers of population organize and _ select 
delegates for the national convention. 


® 


Preparing for Promotion 
I have been designated to take the exam- 
ination for promotion to grade of Captain. 
Please rush a copy of Reserve Officers’ Exam- 
iner to my address.—J. A. C. 
Answer: We get many such letters in the 
course of the week’s business. Occasionally 


we get an order with the word, “rush” plas- 
tered all over it. Again the order comes by 
telegraph with a request for special delivery. 
Now, we do not claim that the mere posses- 
sion of a copy of Reserve Officers’ Examiner 
will fit an officer for examination in the basic 
subjects covered. He must devote some 
time and systematic study to the text. There 
is a lot of boiled-down information in the 
book, and it is so arranged that an officer 
may pick it up at any time, turn to any 
page in it and secure information that will 
be valuable to him on examination. The point 
we are making is that officers should not wait 
until they are actually ordered up and are 
face to face with the exams before securing 
a copy of Reserve Officers’ Examiner. They 
should get the book when it is convenient 
for them to do so. They should study the 
contents systematically and then when the 
opportunity for promotion comes they are 
prepared for it. No man can possibly expect 
to absorb all the information in the book by 
a casual reading of it. 


® 


Typhoid Prophylaxis 

How may an officer of the Reserve Corps 
get the typhoid prophylazis?—W. M. T. 

Answer: Apply to the surgeon at any Army 
Post and he will arrange to administer the 
prophylaxis at your convenience. On com- 
pletion of the prophylaxis the surgeon wili 
give you a certificate which should be pre- 
served for presentation to the authorities 
when called into active service as evidence of 
the inoculation. 


® 


Refresher Course in Map Reading 


(Concluded) 


This is the final installment of the Re- 
fresher Course in Map Reading. It covers 
in a practical way the subject of contours— 
that stumbling block of so many who are re- 
quired to read military maps. This course is 
based on the Infantry Association booklet, 
“Map Reading,” which contains all the text 


and equipment necessary for a complete 
course in the subject. 
1. What do the contours on a map show? 
2. What are the principal characteristics of 
contours? 


8. On what calculation is the scale of Hori- 
zontal Equivalents based? 
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4. What is the meaning of the term, “Verti- 
cal Interval?” 

5. Referring to the P-11 sheet of the Em- 
mitsburg Quadrangle, which is furnished with 
Map Reading: 

a. Locate a watershed; a water course; the 
highest point on the map; the lowest point on 
the map. 

b. Standing near (c) on hill 462, can you 
see the following places: The barn at A; 
road fork 428; road fork 427; road fork 383; 
the Clagett farm houses? 

c. If the contour at (c) is 650 elevation 
and the V. L. is 10 feet, what is the elevation 
of the following points: Road fork 443; road 
fork 415; the point (d); the point (a)? 

d. Examine the line (a)—(b). Where are 
the steepest and gentlest slopes on it? 

e. Draw a line from road fork 443 to road 
fork 895 and mark the elevation of the con- 
tours that it crosses. The contour at (a) is 
820 feet and the V. I. is 10 feet. 

f. Where would you establish visual signal 
stations to maintain communication between 
road fork 427 and road fork 428? 

g. What must be the height of a flag 
staff at 427 to be visible from (a)? 

h. A scout is located on top of ‘he barn at 
A, 45 feet above the ground. A hostile pa- 
trol is moving southwest from Clagett farm 
via hill 462. Where will the scouts come 
into view? 

i. Draw a line from (a) to 443 and make 
a cross section along it. Show which slopes 
are concave and which are convex. 

6. Referring to the 3-inch Emmitsburg 
Sheet, which map is furnished with Map 
Reading: 

a. Is St. Joseph’s College visible from 
Thomas Creek Church? 

b. Can you see the Stull farm house from 
Four Points? 

c. Where would you establish visual signal 
stations to maintain communication between 


St. Joseph's College and the bridge over the 
Monocacy River at the Stull farm house? 

d. You are in command of outpost support 
No. 1, composed of one rifle platoon, located 
at Thomas Creek Church. The enemy is to 
the west. Support No. 2 is located at cross 
roads 420. Where would you establish your 
outguards to cover the front and right flank? 

é. You are in command of a reconnoitering 
patrol of 4 men, operating in hostile coun- 
try, sent out from an outpost support at 
Thomas Creek Church, with orders to recon- 
noiter towards Emmitsburg. 
route that you would take. 

f. You are at road fork 444 (34.8—735.6). 
Describe the country to the north and north- 
west lying between grid lines 347 and 345. 

g. You are ordered to make a sketch of 
the quadrangle lying between grid lines 729— 
732 and 343—346. 


Indicate the 


How would you lay out 
your control? Where would you locate your 
base line? What points would you locate by 
intersection ? 

h. An aeroplane flies over Fairplay at a 
height of 1,000 feet. It continues to the 
southwest on a level flight. What will be its 
height above the ground when it is over 
Motters? 

USE OF SCALE OF H. E. 

(Scale is furnished with Map Reading) 

1. Draw a line 4 inches long from A to B. 
The elevation of A is 500 feet; the V. I. is 
10 feet; the slope is plus 1°. What is the 
elevation of B? 

2. Draw a line 3¥, inches long from A to 
B. On this line dot off C at a distance of 
1%, inches from A. The elevation of A is 
300 feet. The V. I. is 20 feet; the slope from 
A to C is minus 2° and that from C to B 
is plus 3°. What is the elevation of B? 


3. Draw a line 2% inches long from A to 
B. The elevation of A is 300 feet and the 


elevation of B is 390 feet. 
gree of slope from A to B? 


What is the de- 


@ 


TERRAIN EXERCISE NO. 3 


A Macuine Gun Company or an Inrantny Assautt Batration 


THE PROBLEM 
General Situation: 

The (a) forms the boundary between hos- 
tile states. The Blue Corps has crossed the 


boundary. 


Its advance has been stopped by a 
Red force of two divisions at (b). 


Special Situation, Blue: 


In a general attack by the Blue Corps, the 
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Division is attacking with (c) regiments 
abreast in the sector bounded on the right (d) 
by (e) and on the left (d) by (¢). The or- 
der of the regiments from right to left is 
(f). Each regiment has one battalion in the 
assault, one in regimental reserve, and one in 
brigade or division reserve (g) . The 
Battalion, ——— Infantry, is the assaulting 
battalion of the Infantry (h). The 
right (d) boundary of the battalion is (e). 
Its left (d) boundary is (e). 

The battalion is deployed with Company 
(i) on the right and Company (k) on the 
left, as assault companies, and Company () 








as the reserve company. The machine gun 
company (m) and one platoon of the howit- 


zer company are operating with the battalion. 
Special Situation No. 1: 


The division began a general advance at 
(n) today. At (0), when the scouts reached 


(p) they were stopped by fire from the vicin- 
ity of (q). 

At (r), Major X at (s), received a mes- 
sage from the right (left) assault company 
that it was held up by fire from (t). The 
message stated that the company would as- 
sault at (w) by building up a firing line at 
(v) and having a platoon attack in the di- 
rection of (w), and requested the assistance 
of the machine guns and auxiliary weapons. 
At the same time Major X received a mes- 
sage from the left (right) assault company 
that it had encountered slight resistance from 
(x), but was continuing to advance. 

At the time Major X received the mes- 
sages the machine gun company was located 
as follows: The Ist and 2d Platoons were in 
rear of the right and left assault companies, 
respectively, at (y), with guns mounted on 
carts. The captain with his headquarters 
detail was with Major X. 


Explanation of Symbols 
(a) In designating the boundary line, some natural topographical or geographical fea- 


ture should be selected, such as a river, creek, road, state boundary, etc. 


In this problem 


the boundary may be some miles from the point where the problem starts and in the op- 


posite direction from the direction of attack. 


(b) A general defensive position in rear of the ground selected for the problem. 


(ce) Two, three or four regiments would be placed in the first line depending on the 
frontage assigned to the division and other conditions. 


(d@) Compass direction—north, south, east, or west. 


(e) Describe boundaries by roads, creeks, towns, points, etc. 


Distance between bound- 


aries should be such as to give appropriate frontage to the division—about 500 yards for 
each battalion employed as an assaulting battalion. 


(f) Give order by enumerating regiments as,—Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th Infantry. 


(g) The number of battalions in assault and in reserve may vary in different regiments, 
depending upon the frontage assigned to the regiment and the nature of its task. 


(h) If the regiment has more than one battalion in the first line, the text should read: 


“Is the right (left) assault battalion of 





Infantry.” 


(4), (k), (2), (m) Use letters appropriate to the companies of the designated battalion. 


(n), (0) Indicate the hour. 


(p) Select position suitable for firing line with position in rear suitable for direct over- 


head fire of machine guns. 


(q) Select suitable position for small force on the defensive. 

(r) Indicate the hour a few minutes later than (0). 

(#) Select a position betwen the assault and reserve companies with good visibility. 

(t) Defensive position for small force of Reds. 

(«) Indicate an hour that will give the rifle and machine gun companies time to get 


into position for the attack. 


(v) Usually on or in advance of the line of scouts. 

(w) A direction that will flank or envelop the local resistance. 

(2) One of the positions from which scouts originally received fire. 

(y) Piatoons should be in rear of positions you plan to have them occupy and on natural 


lines of advance. 
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Tapte 29-W.—MACHINE-GUN COMPANY, INFANTRY REGIMENT 
; (War Strength) 
1 2 3 | 4 5 6 7 x ) 10 
es } ee eS eS Eee - 
One Platoon 
mind : m 
2 4 | §§ 
| oi e & | 3! Bh 
a | 2 | 4 ~ op | o2 
| o> | a a s 2 | «f 3 
| = is FE | usi ay 
Units | ow | > | | = at ~ $ 
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\41/2)8)81]8 13 | $8las 
16} 8] & 3 & | db) 35 
£ |@|o|o B. a =“ 
be wee ES Fe ee rr ee 
2 Captain | . th ae 1 
3 First Lieutenants | | thx | 1 i 3 (ix) 
4 Second Lieutenants | | the oe 
5 Total Commissioned | | 3 (ix) 1 i 5 (ix) 
6 | First Sergeant... | th] i 
— ——S ea a ——— —_ x - - _— —_—— 
7 Sergeants, incl.... | ' 4 1 i i 3 11 
x Mess. . | } (1) 
9 Platoon Sergeants | (1) 
| 10 Reconnaissance. . . | ; (i) | . 
11 Section Leaders beavexal (1) 
12 Signal... | ; (1) } 
13 Stable.... ‘ . | (im) 
14 Supply | ; (i) | 
15 | Corporals, incl.... - 2 | 2 i 2 6 14 
16 Agents | ae | (1) 
17 Company Clerk - | nitel (1) | 
18 Signal... oe , ; @) 
19 Squad Leaders , | (1) 
20 Transport . “a : | (1) 
21 Pr ivates, Ist Class an and Privates, incl. | a7 | 4 7 | 10 20 47 115a 
22 Barber. ... hiss | (1) | 
p 23 Buglers..... ‘ ? | (2h) 
24 Cobbler | : , (1) | 
25 Cooks (First) . cep ees 4th | (1) | 
26 Cooks (Ass’t) . . Sth j......) @) | 
2 junners... : ‘ 6th | Ww | (1) (2) (4) (3) 
28 Gunners... oe So akle-eot (S) 
29 Horseshoer . . ..-| 4th - |} (Qt) | 
30 Mechanics. ... 6th | coo) a 
31 Motorcyclist... 6th | | (1) | 
32 Saddler... .. : ..-| Sth | (1) | 
{ 33 Tailor...... a wil on ‘ (1) | 
; 34 Miscellaneous : | | (7d) (le) (7d) (9f) 
35 Total Enlisted. . . | 24 | $s | 10 ii 23b | 56 | 141 
4 = 7 (RE EE ——EE EE Eee , to — 
z 6 | AGGREGATE.... a | s| um | mm | ze | s7 | 146 
37 | Horses, riding............. SF OaeLy Ae 6 | mes) i 8 
38 Mules, draft....... ‘ , ennetl ool a 8ic-8 8 16 
39 Mules, riding. | | | i | } 1 
40 Total Animals a i i 2 4 9 25 
41 Carts, ammunition, M. G. a | i i 2 4 8 
; 42 Carts, M. G. gun. . | | | 1 2 4 8 
43 Bicycles. : | | . 3 i i 3 
44 | Motorey cles, with side cars | ; 
45 | Guns, machine | So dkieal <del : i 2 4 8 
46 i ae TT sot : | | mt 5 11 il 23 57 146 
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Re marks: 
(h) Mounted on horse. 
(m) Mounted on mule 
(a) ae 35 Privates ist Class, 80 Privates. 
Summ; of Specialist Ratings: 4th — 2; Sth Class, 3; 6th Class, 6. 
(b) Section Headquarters includes 1 sergeant. 
(c) Reconnaissance Officer. 
(d) Signalmen, runners, agents and orderlies, 1 bicyclist. 
(e) Stable orderly. 
% (f) Includes 2 drivers for gun and ammuniton carts. 
: (x) Second in Command. Not authorized for War Strength Companies organized in time of peace 
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Required: 
The action taken by Major X and the or- 


ders actually issued by him. 


(Nore: The Machine Gun Company is organized 
and equipped in accordance with Table of Or- 
ganization 29-W, published herewith.) 


PROCEDURE 

The members of the class are assembled at 
S, the point where Major X receives the 
messages from his assault companies. 

The Director: Before taking up the prob- 
lem for solution, I wish to make a few re- 
marks upon the employment of a machine gun 
company with an assault battalion. 


EXPLANATION 

The Director: The following, in general 
terms, are the principal tasks of the machine 
guns on the offensive: 

(1) To cover the deployment of the infan- 
try and its advance to the first firing position. 

(2) To support the attack of the infantry. 

(3) To support the infantry in continuing 
the attack or taking up the pursuit after the 
enemy’s main position has been captured. 

(4) To assist in the consolidation of the 
position whenever the limit of the advance is 
reached or the infantry is brought to a 
standstill. 

During the combat the function of the ma- 
chine guns is to assist constantly the advance 
of the infantry by fire power. The use of 
machine guns only at decisive points in the 
fight is not sufficient. They must be so used 
as to exert a continuous influence from the 
beginning to the end of the fight. They can 
act by fire alone and cannot be used as as- 
sault troops. 

Every assaulting infantry battalion habitu- 
ally retains and employs its machine gun com- 
pany. The machine gun company almost in- 
variably acts under the direct orders of the 
battalion commander. Only in very excep- 
tional cases will the company act under the 
orders of the regimental machine gun officer 
after H hour, although he frequently will 
prescribe tasks for it during the barrage 
prior to H hour. 

The following are suitable tasks for a ma- 
chine gun company of an assault battalion: 

(1) To support the assault companies. 

(2) To protect the flank of the attack. 

(3) To occupy an interval in the line. 


(4) To assist in consolidating the captured 
ground. 

(5) To assist in resuming the attack. 

Orders.—The orders of Major X for the 
use of the machine guns should be clear and 
concise and should assign definite tasks to 
them. The orders, prior to the attack, should 
assign the machine guns a definite place in 
the formation and should give them the mis- 
sion of supporting the infantry by fire. The 
control of the machine guns should be exer- 
cised, as far as possible, through the com- 
manding officer of the machine gun company. 
Platoons should be assigned to support rifle 
companies, but should not be placed under the 
command of rifle company commanders with- 
out there are exceptional reasons for so or- 
dering. 

Formation.—Generally the formation of a 
machine gun cempany supporting an infantry 
battalion will be with one platoon on either 
flank supporting the two assaulting com- 
panies. As to whether or not the platoons 
should be placed in rear of the assault com- 
panies or in rear of the reserve company de- 
pends upon conditions. If the conditions in- 
dicate the probable early use of machine guns 
and the ground is favorable for their use, 
they should be placed in rear of the assault 
companies. On the other hand, if their use 
appears improbable, or the ground is unfa- 
vorable for overhead fire, they should be 
placed in rear of the reserve company, where 
they can use their carts as long as possible. 
The formation within the platoon conforms 
to the infantry with which it is advancing. 
The usual formations will be: when dis- 
mounted, line of squad columns or line of 
skirmishers; when mounted, column of squads. 
The purpose of the formation taken should 
be to make it difficult for the enemy to dis- 
tinguish the machine guns from the infantry. 

Communication.—Where conditions permit, 
the commanding officer of the machine gun 
company will be with the battalion com- 
mander. However, the captain must not let 
this consideration interfere with the efficient 
command of his company. Where the cap- 
tain does not remain with the major he will 
maintain contact with him by means of two 
runners from the machine gun company. 

Are there any questions? 
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PROCEDURE 

The director will endeavor to answer any 
questions that may be asked by members of 
the class. 

After all questions have been cleared up 
the Director will hand a copy of the prob- 
lem to each member of the class. A few min- 
utes will be allowed to read over the problem. 

The Director: Please give me your attention 
while we go over the problem. 

(he director reads the problem aloud, 
pointing out the features of the landscape 
that are referred to in the problem. 

The director then calls upon one or more 
members of the class to explain the problem. 
He clears up any point that does not appear 
plain to all and satisfies himself that all mem- 
bers of the understand the situation 
and what is required of them. 


class 


SOLUTION 

The Director: Captain Smith, we shall as- 
sume that you are commanding the battalion 
nd that Captain M, the commanding officer 
of the machine gun company, is with you. 
What would you do when you received the 
messages from your assault companies? 

Captain Smith: I would send for all of 
the captains to report to me at once, so that 
I could issue my orders. 

The Director: The captains of the two as- 
sault companies are engaged with the enemy, 
and it is mest essential that they remain in 
immediate command of their companies. The 
captain of the reserve company is at some 
distance from Major X. While it is ex- 
tremely desirable to issue one complete verbal 
order to the battalion so that any misunder- 
standing can be cleared up, it is not prac- 
ticable to issue such an order in this case. 

Captain Scott, what would you do? 

Captain Scott: I would take a look at the 
positions of the right assault company, the 
machine gun company, and the terrain, to 
determine whether it would be possible to 
support the assaulting company by overhead 
machine gun fire. I see that there is an ex- 
cellent position for the machine guns and 
howitzer platoon. The commanding officers 
of these organizations are with me, so I at 
once give them the following verbal orders: 

Company ——— has encountered heavy 
fire from (t). It will attack at («) 
by building up a firing line at (v), and 


having a platoon attack in the direc- 
tion of (w). A red rocket from this pla- 
toon will indicate the beginning of the at- 
tack. 

The Stokes mortar will lay down a 
barrage in front of the platoon, ad- 
vancing in the direction of (w). The 
one pounder will be in readiness to en- 


gage any hostile machine guns that open 
fire. 


The machine guns will open fire from 
this hill at (u), covering the enemy’s po- 
sition at (t). 

Battalion ammunition point 500 yards 
east of this point in edge of woods. 

I shall remain here. 

The Director: That is an excellent order. 
It shows that you understand that Major 
X should first attempt to give assistance by 
the use of his machine guns and auxiliary 
weapons and not by the use of his reserve. 
The reserve company should not be employed 
as long as the assaulting companies can over- 
come the the assistance of 
the machine guns and auxiliary weapons. 
Fire power should be made to take the place 
of man-power to the greatest extent that is 
practicable. 


resistance with 


You have also given an excel- 
lent example of the proper coordination of 
the machine guns and Stokes mortar. The 
ground in the direction of (w) is such that 
the machine guns could not effectively sup- 
port the platoon advancing in that direction. 
The Stokes mortar, however, can search this 
ground and provide covering fire for the pla- 
toon. Your ordering a red rocket to be fired 
by the platoon advancing in the direction of 
(w) shows that you understand the necessity 
for synchronizing the launching of the attack 
and the opening of fire by the machine guns 
and auxiliary weapons. However, the steps 
that you have taken are not adequate to se- 
cure this. You have failed to notify the com- 
manding officer of the right assault company 
ot the time that the machine guns will open 
fire and have not directed him to have his 
platoon fire a red rocket at the beginning of 
its attack. 

Captain Howe, tell us how you would notify 
the commanding officer of the assault com- 
panies of your plans. 

Captain Howe: I would send a written 
message by a runner as follows: 

Begin your attack at (uw). The ma- 
chine guns will open fire from (#) at 
(u). The Stokes mortar will open fire 
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in the direction of (w) at («) and will 
lift their fire 100 yards in two minutes 
for six minutes. The one-pounders will 
fire on hostile machine guns. 

Your platoon, advancing in the direc- 
tion of (w), will fire a red rocket as a 





signal that it is leaving its cover and be. 
ginning the attack. 
Battalion ammunition point in edge of 
woods 500 east of (#). 
I shall remain here. 
X, Major. 





Problem No. 3 


ass. 


gun company. 


issued by Major X. 


2a oa. 


chine guns. 





Director’s Key 
1. Make copies of the problems and the situation, one for each member of the 
cl 


2. Conduct the class to the point where the battalion commander receives the 
messages from his assault companies. 

3. Make a short talk on the employment of machine guns on the offensive: (a) 
tasks of machine guns in general on the offensive. 
chine gun company of an assault battalion. 
commander to the machine gun company. 

(e) Communications. 

. Distribute the sheets bearing problem and situation No. 1. 

. Read problem and question members of the class on the tactical situation. 

. Take up the solution of the problem: Action of Major X; Orders actually 


. Explanation by the director of the importance of using fire power, and of 
the necessity for coordination between the rifle companies and the ma- 


8. May have members of the class write out orders of the battalion commander. 


Card No. 1 


(6) Tasks of a ma- 
(c) Orders of the battalion 
(d) Formation of the machine 








EXPLANATION 

The Director: In the situation just com- 
pleted we have considered the employment of 
machine guns from the point of view of the 
commander who has the responsibility for the 
coordination of the rifie companies and the 
machine gun company and for the application 
of fire power to save man-power wherever it 
is practicable. In the next situation we shall 
take up the methods of applying this fire 
power to support the rifle companies. These 
are technical questions entirely within the 
province of the machine gun officer. In the 
formation the battalion commander desig- 
nates the position of the machine gun com- 
pany with reference to the rifle companies; 
the machine gun company commander deter- 
mines the formation within his company. 
Ordinarily the company commander will de- 
termine whether the guns will go forward on 
carts and when it will be necessary to aban- 
don the carts. The firing position may be 
designated by the battalion commander, or it 
may be left to the selection of the machine 
gun company commander. The manner of 
occupation of the position is decided upon by 
the machine gun officer. The class of fire 


to be delivered is a question for the decision 
of machine gun officers or non-commissioned 
officers. The situation may be such as to 
require the sections or platoons to employ 
different classes of fire. The concentration 
of the fire of his platoons is a function of 
the machine gun company commander. In 
the absence of orders from the battalion com- 
mander, the company commander will deter- 
mine whether the fire of the company will be 
distributed over the front of the whole bat- 
talion or whether it will all be concentrated 
upon a portion of the front. The method of 
advance from one firing position to another 
will be determined by the company or pla- 
toon commander. Where the company is em- 
ployed as a whole the advance may be by 
platoon. As a rule, however, the platoons 
will advance by alternate sections so that a 
rifle company will never be without support. 
The duty of maintaining the ammunition sup- 
ply from the battalion ammunition point for- 
ward to the guns devolves upon the machine 
gun captain. The machine gun company is 
responsible for communication forward to the 
assault companies and to the battalion com- 
mander. 
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MACHINE GUN COMPANY IN ATTACK ~ 4ONE FORMATION~ OTHERS MAY BE USED 
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PROCEDURE 


The Director passes out the papers con- 
taining Special Situation No. 2, reads the 
situation aloud and calls upon one or more 
members of the class to explain it. 


THE PROBLEM 
Situation No. 2: 

This consists of copies of the orders of 
Major X to the commanding officers of the 
machine gun company and howitzer platoon 
as given by Captain Scott, and of the mes- 
sage to the commanding officer of the right 
assault company is given by Captain Howe. 
Required: 

The orders actually issued by the command- 
ing officer of the machine gun company. 


SOLUTION 


The Director: Captain Jones, what is the 
first decision that Captain M must make when 
he receives the order of Major X? 

Captain Jones: He must decide whether he 
will employ the whole company to support 
the right assault company or only the pla- 
toon which had been directed to support this 
company at the beginning of the fight. Major 
X has not indicated whether the whole com- 
pany will be employed, so Captain M must 
make this decision. The left assault com- 
pany may encounter more stubborn resistance, 
so I should employ only the right platoon. 

The Director: Captain Brown, what do you 
think about that? 

Captain Brown: I think he should employ 
the whole company. Concentration of the fire 
of the platoons on points that are holding 
up the battalion is one of the duties of the 
captain. The left assault company is con- 
tinuing to move forward and does not need 
the support of the left platoon so it should 
be used to help advance the right assault 
company. There is an excellent firing posi- 
tion directly in its line of advance and it can 
be switched to the support of the left as- 
sault company at any time that it becomes 
necessary. If the only firing position avail- 
able were such that the platoon could not 
support the advance of the left assault com- 
pany, if support were needed, and the posi- 
tion were so situated as to cause the left 
platoon to deviate greatly from its line of ad- 
vance, the case would be different. In that 
situation I think the left platoon should con- 
tinue its advance in rear of the left assault 





company with the purpose of bringing flank- 
ing fire on the enemy a little later. 

The Director: Captain Burt, we shall as- 
sume that Captain M decides to employ both 
platoons to support the right assault com- 
pany. What does he do next? 

Captain Burt: He would send the buglers 
to have the platoon leaders report to him in 
advance of their platoons and would direct 
the reconnaissance officer to select the firing 
positions for the two platoons and obtain the 
ranges. 

The Director: The captain has a company 
headquarters to assist him in commanding 
the company and the use that the captain 
makes of this headquarters is a sure indica- 
tion of the efficiency of the company. It is 
impossible for the captain to command the 
company by himself and attend to all details. 
Part of this headquarters detail is mounted. 
The buglers and reconnaissance officer have 
horses. By having the platoon leaders pre- 
cede their platoons they can receive their or- 
ders before the platoons arrive and be ready 
to move into position without delay. When 
the buglers reach the platoons they would 
turn over their horses to the platoon leaders 
and would remain with the platoons to guide 
them to their firing positions. The recon- 
naissance sergeant would assist the recon- 
naissance officer by taking the ranges as soon 
as the positions had been selected. 

Captain Smith, where would you select the 
positions and what frontage would you as 
sign to a platoon? 

Captain Smith: 1 would assign positions at 
the crest so that the guns could use direct 
overhead fire. The position should be such 
that the muzzles of the guns would be just 
over the crest. In that way the gunners will 
have the maximum amount of protection con- 
sistent with direct fire. The distance between 
guns should be not less than 20 yards and 
preferably more. I would assign the right 
half of the position to the right platoon and 
the left half to the left platoon. This will 
allow a little distance between platoons so 
that the guns will not make such a con- 
spicuous target. 

The Director: I wish to emphasize the fact 
that you must select a position where the 
guns can employ direct fire. Indirect fire is 
thoroughly practicable in the beginning of 4 
prepared attack or on the resumption of an 
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attack that has been stopped for several 
hours. Often it is the only kind of fire that 
can be employed. However, considerable time 
is necessary to prepare for indirect fire and 
this situation does not permit of the delay 
necessary to prepare for indirect fire. Direct 
fire is also more effective and should be em- 
ployed whenever possible. It seldom will be 
advisable for a machine gun company of an 
assault battalion to use indirect fire. There 
is a distinct advantage in having an elevated 
firing position as the guns are able to give 
support to the rifle companies until they ap- 
proach more closely to the target. 

Captain Jones, what assignment of targets 
would you make? 

Captain Jones: I would assign a portion of 
the target to each platoon. The whole target 
could be assigned to each platoon which 
would permit an entire platoon to advance to 
a new firing position, while the other covered 
the entire target. However, any advance be- 
fore the resistance is overcome would prob- 
ably be by section and not by platoon so 
there is no advantage in giving each platoon 
the whole target. A gunner can fice more 
effectively on a narrow target where it is 
not necessary to traverse so much. 

The Director: Captain Howe, would you 
make any provision for lifting your fire as 
the infantry approaches the target? 

Captain Howe: I would leave that to the 


platoon commanders. The rate of advance 
may be different at different parts of the 
line so that some guns may continue firing 
safely after others are forced to stop. I 
would want every gun to fire as long as the 
safety of the infantry would permit. 

The Director: Captain Burt, what pro- 
vision would you make for opening fire? 

Captain Burt: I would have the platoon 
leaders signal me when they were ready and 
open fire on my signal. The positions of the 
platoons are plainly visible from my position. 
Since it has been ordered that fire will open 
at a definite time I think it better to de- 
pend on one watch than to take a chance of 
the platoons opening a few seconds apart. 

The Director: All of the doubtful points 
have been cleared up. Assuming that you 
would do what it has been decided that Cap- 
tain M should do, I want each of you to write 
out the complete fire order of Captain M. It 
is understood, of course, that Captain M 
would give his order verbally, but it is de- 
sired to have you write out this order, so that 
the form of the order can be examined more 
carefully. 

PROCEDURE 

After the solutions have been written, the 
Director has different members of the class 
comment on the solution of other members. 
The Director then passes out Situation No. 3, 
which is the fire order of Captain M. 





Problem No. 3 


an assault battalion. 
2. Pass out Situation No. 2. 
standing of it. 


of headquarters detail. 
Assignment of targets. 





Director’s Key 
1. Explain the duties of the commanding officer of a machine gun company of 


Have members of the class explain their under- 


8. Have members of class discuss: Number of platoons to be employed. 
Selection of firing position. 
Opening fire. 

4. Have members of class write out fire order of Captain M. 


Card No. 2 


Use 
Use of direct fire. 








THE PROBLEM 
Situation No. 3: 
Captain M gave the following verbal or- 
ders to the platoon leaders at (#): 
Company —— has encountered heavy 
fire from (¢). It will attack at (u) by 
building up a firing line at (v), and hav- 
ing a platoon attack in the direction of 
(w). A red rocket fired by this platoon 


will indicate the beginning of the attack. 
The Stokes mortar will lay down a 
barrage in front of the platoon advancing 
in the direction of (w). The one-pounder 
will engage any hostile machine guns. 
This company supports the attack. 
Firing positions: 
First platoon, the crest of this hill 
from 50 yards to the right of this point 
to 150 yards to the right of this point. 
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Second platoon, the crest of this hill 
from 50 yards to the left of this point to 
150 yards to the left of this point. 

Targets: 

First platoon, right half of enemy’s 
position at (t). 

Second platoon, left half of enemy’s 
position at (t). 

Platoon commanders will be responsible 
for lifting the fire so as not to endanger 
the infantry. 

Signal me when ready to open fire 
and open fire on my signal. 

Battalion ammunition point 500 yards 
east of here in edge of woods. Carts at 
disposal of platoon leaders. 

I shall be on the left of the Ist pla- 
toon. 


Required: 
Actions of and orders actually issued by 
Lieutenant Y, commanding the Ist platoon. 


PROCEDURE 

The Director: Captain Smith, in general 
what assistants has the platoon leader and 
what are their duties? 

Captain Smith: The platoon sergeant takes 
command of the platoon when the lieutenant 
goes forward, and obtains ranges after the 
selection of the firing position. 

The communication corporal, with the 
agents (normally two), maintains communi- 
cation between the platoon and the rifle com- 
pany which it is supporting, and sends or 
signals to the platoon the information neces- 
sary to it. 

The transport corporal moves guns and am- 
munition carts forward in accordance with 
the movements of the platoon. Improvises 
packs when necessary. Provides for replen- 
ishment of ammunition and replacements for 
killed or disabled mules. 

There are seven privates in the headquar- 
ters detail. One of these is a bicyclist, two 
are agents to the rifle company, four runners 
maintain communication with machine gun 
company headquarters, with the sections and 
the platoon ammunition point. 

The Director: Captain Burt, what would 
Lieutenant Y do after receiving the order 
from Captain M? 

Captain Burt: He would proceed to the 
position assigned to his platoon. He would 
decide upon the positions to be assigned to 
his sections, and observe the enemy’s position 
to determine upon an allotment of targets. 
As the platoon approached he would halt it 
well under the cover of the hill and signal 


the platoon sergeant and the section leaders 
forward. When they arrived he would issue 
his fire order. 

The Director: Captain Jones, give the fire 
order issued by Lieutenant Y. 

Captain Jones: Lieutenant Y gives the fol- 
lowing verbal order: 


Company —— has encountered heavy 
fire from (¢). It will attack at (u) by 
building up a firing line at (v), and hav- 
ing a platoon attack in the direction of 
(w). A red rocket fired by that platoon 
will indicate the beginning of the attack. 

The Stokes mortars will lay down a 
barrage in front of the platoon ad- 
vancing in the direction of (w). The 
one-pounder will engage hostile machine 

ns. 

This platoon and the remainder of our 
company supports the attack. 

Firing positions: 

First section, to the right of this rock; 
2d section to the left. Mount your guns 
below the crest and drag them into posi- 
tion without disclosing your presence. 

Targets: 

First section, the woods on the right of 
the enemy’s position at (t). Range 1,300 
to 1,400. Combined sights. 

Second section, the ridge for 100 yards 
to the left of the woods. Range 1,300. 

Section leaders will be responsible for 
lifting their fire on the approach of the 
infantry. 

Rate of fire 200 for first minute, 150 
thereafter. 

Signal me when ready. Open fire on 
my signal. 

Platoon ammunition point 100 yards 
down the hill. 

I shall remain here. 


The Director: Captain Howe, what do you 
think of telling the Ist section to use com- 
bined sights? Explain the use of combined 
sights. 

Captain Howe: The target undoubtedly 
calls for the use of combined sights. Whether 
it would be necessary for Lieutenant Y to 
direct the use of combined sights would de- 
pend on how well trained the section leader 
was. If I were at all doubtful I would or- 
der combined sights. 

Combined sights is the method of engaging 
any required depth of ground by applying 
simultanenously overlapping zones of fire 
from two or more guns. The depth of the 
beaten zone is increased by ordering dif- 
ferent elevations to be used by each gun. 
This type of fire is not necessary under 800 
meters. When it is used, as many guns as 
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possible should be employed with 100 meters 
difference if the error in range finding is 
probably great, and with 50 meters differ- 
ence if the error is probably small. This kind 
of fire is used either to engage a target which 
is deeper than the effective beaten zone or 
against a small target when the range is not 
exactly known. 

The Director: Captain Burt, explain to the 
class how the section leader determines when 
the fire should be lifted. 

Captain Burt: The section leader is 
equipped with a type EE field glass which 
has an inverted sight leaf in the field of view. 
The glass is used as follows: 

Align the inverted sight scale so that the 
announced range to the target will coincide 
with the target. 

If the range to the target is 850 meters or 
less, note where the line in the graticule rep- 
resenting 1,350 meters cuts the landscape. 

If the range to the target is 850 meters or 
over, add 500 meters to the range to the tar- 
get, and locate the point on the landscape that 
is cut by this line. 

If the point located on the landscape is at 
or above the feet of our own troops, it will 
be safe to fire. 

The gunner in a similar manner determines 
when it is safe to fire by means of his rear 
sight so there is aiways a double check. 

The Director: Captain Smith, do you see 
any purpose in ordering a rate of fire of 
200 for the first minute? 

Captain Smith: Yes, sir, it is important to 
place as great a volume of fire as possible on 
the enemy at the beginning of the attack. 
However, the guns cannot maintain such a 
rate for but a few minutes, so it is necessary 
to lower it. A rate of 125 to 150 could be 


maintained for 20 or 30 minutes, so it is 
safe to order that. 

The Director: Captain Jones, what do you 
mean by the ammunition point? 

Captain Jones: The machine gun platoon 
ammunition point consists of the transport 
corporal, one runner, and the four ammuni- 
tion carts and four machine gun carts with 
their drivers. This ammunition point is re- 
sponsible for maintaining the ammunition sup- 
ply from the carts forward to the guns. 

The Director: You are correct about the 
composition of the ammunition point, but not 
about its duties. Its function is to maintain 
a supply of ammunition in the carts suf- 
ficiently close to the guns that it can be got- 
ten forward by the ammunition carriers, but 
it is not responsible for getting the ammuni- 
tion forward. Numbers 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 of 
each squad are responsible for getting the 
ammunition forward from the carts to the 
guns. The transport corporal moves the 
carts forward from one covered position to 
another by bounds and keeps the platoon 
leader informed of the location of the carts. 
That is the reason a runner is assigned to 
the point. The corporal is responsible for 
getting the ammunition forward from the 
combat wagons. Normally this will be done 
by sending the ammunition carts to the bat- 
talion ammunition point. The machine gun 
carts should be kept filled at all times, if 
possible, and at the platoon ammunition point 
ready to move forward to the guns. 

Captain Brown, what do you think about 
Lieutenant Y not ordering emplacements and 
cover trenches to be constructed? 

Captain Brown: If there is time before 
opening fire the section leader should con- 


struct them without any orders. However, I 
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1. Pass out Situation No. 3. Have members of the class explain their under- 


2. Have members of the class discuss: Duties of the members of the platoon 
headquarters detail. Action of Lieutenant Y prior to the issue of the 


3. Have a member of the class give the fire order issued by Lieutenant Y. 
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believe it is always safer to order the con- 
struction. In this case the time is limited, so 
it would be best to get the guns into posi- 
tion and ready to open fire and then begin 
construction. Great caution would have to be 
used, however, in the construction as emplace- 
ments not properly constructed would show 
up very distinctly on the crest and would be 
a source of danger. Cover trenches behind 
the trench would not be visible and would be 
a great protection for ammunition carriers. 

The Director: Captain Howe, no mention 
was made in the order of communications, 
what do you think of that? 

Captain Howe: It is unnecessary if the pla- 
toon is trained properly. It becomes a mat- 
ter of routine, and instructions are given only 
if something out of the ordinary is required. 

PROCEDURE 

The Director passes out the papers con- 
taining Special Situation No. 4, reads the 
situation aloud and calls upon one or more 
members of the class to give their under- 
standing of it. 

Tue Prostem 
Situation No. 4: 

A few minutes after fire was opened by 
machine guns, the enemy gave way, and Com- 
pany —— advanced and disappeared over 
the ridge at (t) formerly held by the enemy. 
The left assault company (Company ——) 
has continued to make progress and is slightly 
in advance of the right assault company. 
Required: 

Orders as actually issued by Captain M, 
commanding the machine gun company. 

EXPLANATION 

The Director: The situation is one in which 
it would be possible for the battalion com- 
mander to give orders to the machine gun 
company, but would be necessary only in case 
that the company commander was incompe- 
tent. The captain of a company must not 
expect to receive orders from the major at 
every new phase of the situation. The major 
is probably eager to get forward to (t) to 
see for himself what the situation is and has 
no time to tell Captain M just what he shall 
do with his company. 

Captain Smith, assuming you are Captain 
M, what orders would you give to the com- 
pany? 

Captain Smith: I would send the following 
verbal message to the platoon commanders: 


Advance your platoon by section to the 
position at (t). 

The Director: If the enemy were still re- 
sisting, advancing the platoons by alternate 
sections would be the normal procedure. 
However, since the resistance of the enemy 
has temporarily ceased and he has passed 
over the ridge where he cannot at present 
fire on the machine gun company, Captain M 
has a little more choice in the formation that 
he will employ in advancing the company. 
It is perfectly practicable to advance by pla- 
toon, and there is some advantage in so doing 
as it will leave the platoon commanders in 
direct touch with their whole platoons. The 
left assault company is slightly in advance of 
the right, so it would be better to send the 
left platoon forward to the position at (t) 
and have the right platoon go forward just 
as soon as the left platoon has reached (t). 

Captain Jones, what do you think of imme- 
diately sending the whole company forward? 

Captain Jones: It would not be safe. It is 
too early to know whether the enemy will 
counter-attack. If he should counter-attack 
and drive the infantry out of the position at 
(t), part of the machine guns should be in 
position to support the infantry. As soon as 
it appears that the attack of the infantry has 
succeeded, part of the guns must be sent 
forward to give the infantry closer support, 
but some guns must be retained in position 
until danger of a counter-attack has passed. 

The Director: Captain Burt, would you 
give the platoon leaders any additional in- 
structions? 

Captain Burt: Yes, sir; I would instruct 
them to replenish their ammunition before 
sending their ammunition carts forward. 
They probably would do this any way, but I 
would play safe and order it. There has not 
been a long period of firing so that one 
cart from each section probably would be all 
that it would be necessary to send to the 
rear. This would leave plenty of ammunition 
with the guns and get additional ammunition 
forward much sooner than if the ammunition 
carts were permitted to advance without re- 
filling. 

The Director: Captain Howe, would you 
give any further instructions to the platoon 
leaders? 

Captain Howe: Yes, sir; I would direct 
them to move forward with guns on carts. 
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The carts have been placed at the disposal 
of the platoon leaders so they should employ 
them without instructions, as there is no dan- 
ger in so doing. However, the captain usually 
determines when the guns shall be moved 
forward by hand, so I think it is safer to 
caution them to use their carts. There is a 
great tendency to continue advancing the 
guns by hand for the rest of the fight when 
it has once become necessary to dismount 
them from the carts. 

The Director: Captain Smith, give the com- 
plete messages that should be sent to the 
platoon leaders to carry out the decisions we 
have made. 

Captain Smith: Captain M would send the 
following verbal messages: 


To the commander of the 2d platoon: 


Move forward at once with 
carts to the position from 
enemy has just been driven. 
ammunition. 

To commander of Ist platoon: 

Replenish your ammunition. Remain 
in position until 2d platoon reaches posi- 
tion from which enemy has just been 
driven and then move forward with guns 
on carts. 


guns on 
which the 
Replenish 


The Director: We have covered the differ- 
ent situations that are likely to occur in an 
attack with the exception of the opening 
phases of a prepared attack and the consoli- 
dation. The former is most frequently an in- 
direct fire problem and should be treated as 
a separate exercise. The latter can be han- 
died best as the first phase of a battalion on 


the defensive. 
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1. Pass out Situation No. 4. 
standing of it. 


Director’s Key 
Have members of the class explain their under- 
2. Explain the responsibility of the captain for acting on his own initiative in 


the absence of orders from the major. 
3. Have a member of the class give the orders issued by Captain M. 


Card No. 4 


4. Have members of the class discuss: Different methods of advancing the com- 
pany. Necessity for retaining some guns in position to meet counter- 
attack. Replenishment of ammunition. Use of carts. 

5. Concluding statement by the Director. 
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A Cheerful Giver 


A colored revival was in full blast, 
and one old fellow was exhorting the 
people to contribute generously. 

**Look what de Lawd’s done fo’ you- 
all, bredren!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Give Him 
a portion of all you has. Give him a 
tenth. A tenth belongs to de Lawd!’’ 

‘*Amen!’’ yelled a perspiring mem- 
ber of the congregation, overcome by 
emotion. ‘‘Glory to de Lawd! Give 
Him mo’. Give Him a twentieth!’’ 
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Effect of New Pay Bill on Armory 
Drill and Camp Pay 


After July 1 the armory drill pay of of- 
ficers of the National Guard will be com- 
puted on the basis of the pay periods pre- 
scribed in the new Pay Bill, viz.: Colonel, 
$4,000; Lieutenant Colonel, $3,500; Major, 
$3,000; Captain, $2,400; First Lieutenant, 
$2,000; Second Lieutenant, $1,500. Section 
109, National Defense Act, gives $240 a year 
additional pay to captains commanding or- 
ganizations; this additional pay is, under the 
new Pay Bill, extended to field officers and 
lieutenants of the National Guard command- 
ing organizations less than a brigade, and 
having administrative functions. 

Officers of the National Guard attending 
field training (or when called into Federal 
service) will receive the base pay of their 
grades as prescribed for the Regular Army, 
with an additional 5 per cent for each full 
three years of commissioned service up to 
thirty years. They will be credited with full 
time for commissioned service in the United 
States Army, Navy, Marine Corps, ete., Or- 
ganized Militia, National Guard, Naval Mili- 
tia, Naval Reserve Force, or Marine Corps 
Reserve Force, full time for all periods of 
active duty under reserve commissions and 
one-half time for all other periods during 
which they have held reserve commissions. 

Further, when in Federal service or at- 
tending camps of instruction, National Guard 
officers with dependents will be allowed sub- 
sistence allowances at the rate of 60 cents 
per day as follows: Colonel, 2 allowances; 
Lieutenant Colonel, 3; Major, 3; Captain, 2; 
First Lieutenant, 2, and Second Lieutenant, 
1. Officers without dependents are allowed 
but one subsistence allowance, regardless of 
grade. When attending camps of instruction, 
officers with dependents will be entitled to 
rental allowances at the rate of $20 per room 
per month on the following basis: Colonel, 6; 
Lieutenant Colonel, 6; Major, 5; Captain, 4; 
First Lieutenant, 3; Second Lieutenant, 2. 

Section 6 of the new Pay Bill provides that 
“no rental allowance shall be made to any 
officer without dependents by reason of his 
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employment on field or sea duty.” Accord- 
ingly, National Guard officers without de- 
pendents will not be entitled to rental al- 
lowances while at camps of instruction. 

As an example of the way the new bill will 
work out in practice, assume Captain Brown, 
commanding Company A, has six years com- 
missioned service and that he has dependents. 
He attends 58 drills during the year and 15 
days field training. His armory drill pay for 
the year will be 58x1/30x$200 or $386.28. 
Since he commands an organization, he will 
receive $230 additional or $616.28. (The 
Comptroller General has ruled that an officer 
is not entitled to a proportional part of the 
$240 while in camp.) For his 15 days’ field 
training, his pay and longevity pay will be 
one-half of $220, or $110; rental allowance, 
one-half of $80, or $40, and his subsistence 
allowance will be 15x$1.20, or $18.00. Total 
for the 15-day period is $168. Captain 
Brown’s total pay for the year will, therefore, 
be $616.28, plus $168.00, or $784.28, an aver- 
age of $65.35 per month. 


® 
Non-Attendance at Drill 


The Adjutant General of the State of North 
Carolina has adopted a novel plan for in- 
creasing attendance at scheduled drills. It 
puts the matter right up to the soldier man 
in such a way that he is bound to respect. 

An examination of the records of attend- 
ance at drills in the State is evidence of its 
effectiveness. The general context of the let- 
ter is published below: 


It has been noticed that you have been 
marked absent, without leave, and without a 
written excuse to be away from drills, after 
peber notice had been mailed you at your 

home address. Your attention is called 
to the a ae of attending drills regu- 
larly at all times, and especially at this time, 
when preliminary instruction is being given. 
Have you ever stopped to think that you are 
making a record of unsatisfactory service 
which will follow you in years to come. . . . 
You are oe that you have taken = 
oath, which is in ev legal, to y 
can bans of fie Ghenuunet of Gt Same, Be 
President of the United States and the or- 
ders of the officers who have been appointed 
over you. . . . The military establishment 
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of our country does not stop for the weather, 
but “carries on” in good and bad. Conse- 
quently bad weather is no excuse for absence. 
Any excuse for absence at drills must be in 
writing, and signed by an officer of the bat- 
tery. As a good citizen, and a good soldier, 
think these things over and compliance with 
rules and regulations will save yourself, and 
your officers, much worry and trouble. 


® 


Examination of National Guard 
Officers 


It has recently been decided by the Comp- 
troller General that officers of the National 
Guard are not entitled to Federal pay un- 
less it shall have been determined by a Board 
of three commissioned officers appointed by 
the Secretary of War that they are qualified 
for the commission as prescribed in Section 
75, National Defense Act, and Par. 207, Na- 
tional Guard Regulations, 1922. 

Pursuant to this decision, and in order that 
there may be no delay in payment of any 
armory drill pay for the period ending June 
30, 1922, and for camp service during the 
coming summer, instructions have been sent 
all Corps Area Commanders and State Ad- 
jutants General to arrange for the imme- 
diate examination of all officers concerned. 


® 


Texas Guard's Armory Drill 
Record 


The 36th Division, Texas National Guard, 
is justly proud of its armory drill record for 
the past 4 months; during that period the 
average drill attendance of the entire infan- 
try division has been 73 per cent. 

The Monthly Bulletin, issued by the office 
of the Adjutant General of Texas, comes 
forth with the following modest challenge: 

The average of 73 per cent drill attendance 
for the entire Division over a period of four 
months is, indeed, something to be proud of, 
and while we are not saying it cannot be 
beaten, or has not been beaten, still, we should 


like to hear from any State, or any National 
Guard Division which has beaten it. 


® 
Progress of the National Guard 


Section 62, National Defense Act, provides 
that the number of enlisted men of the Na- 
tional Guard shall by June 30, 1920, be for 
each State 200 men for each Senator and 
Representative in Congress from such State, 


and shall be increased each year thereafter 
in the proportion of not less than 50 per- 
centum until a total peace strength of not 
less than 800 enlisted men for each Senator 
and Repreesntative shall have been reached. 
The strength of the National Guard should, 
therefore, be on June 30, 1922, 450 per Sena- 
tor and Representative, or 238,950. Limited 
appropriations permitted the authorization of 
but 226,406 for the fiscal year 1922, of which 
number, 150,888 had been Federally recog- 
nized on May 31, 1922. Therefore, the Na- 
tional Guard is at this writing but 67 per 
cent of its authorized strength and but 63 
per cent of the strength contemplated by law. 


® 
Subscribe for Infantry Journal 


The Inrantay Jovrnat should be on the 
table in the reading-room of every Infantry 
company of the National Guard. There is 
no way that $3.00 of the company fund may 
be spent each year to better advantage. 

This matter has been taken up with the 
State authorities, and they have in every in- 
stance recognized its desirability, but there 
are no funds available for the purpose. This 
puts the matter right up to company com- 
manders. 

We shall be very pleased if you will con- 
sider the proposition of entering a subscrip- 
tion for your organization and unqualifiedly 
guarantee that the company will get value re- 
ceived for every cent of the expenditure. 


® 


Peekskill—New York's Fine 
Camp 

The New York National Guard is to have 
one of the most complete and model military 
camps in the United States at Peekskill. The 
work is being pushed to completion under the 
able direction of the Adjutant General J. 
Leslie Kincaid, and it is fully expected that 
all will be in readiness for the first contin- 
gent, which is due to arrive on July 2. 

The wonderful natural springs have been 
converted into a lake basin in one of the 
valley sections of the camp, and from this 
lake sufficient ice was harvested last winter 
to supply the big camp all summer. 

The camp will accommodate an entire bri- 
gade or a corresponding number of other 
troops so that during the period available for 
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training the entire 27th Division will receive 
its Federal training of two weeks there. 

The target ranges have been enlarged and 
improved, thus providing ample facilities for 
small arms practice, machine gun firing and 
practice with the special infantry weapons. 
Drill and training areas have been opened up 
so that each regiment will be provided with 
its own drill ground conveniently adjacent to 
its camp. 

New mess halls and kitchens have been con- 
structed and community service houses have 
been provided at convenient places in the 
camp. The new sewer system insures com- 
plete sanitation of the big camp. 

General Kincaid has approached this proj- 
ect from a broad point of view. He real- 
izes and has been able to impress upon the 
State legislators that many of the men who 
attend the National Guard Camp use up all 
of the vacation leave that they are allowed, 
and it is the desire to make the camp attrac- 
tive and comfortable for them. 

All in all, Peekskill is to be a wonderful 
camp, and it will go a long way toward main- 
taining the esprit de corps of the New York 
National Guard. 


® 
Care of Browning Automatic 


Rifle 
The following from the Chief of Field Serv- 
ice on the care of the Browning Automatic 
Rifle is herewith printed and should be noted 


by all persons and organizations having such 
rifles in their possession: 


CARE OF GAS CYLINDERS AND PISTONS ON THE 
BROWNING AUTOMATIC RIFLE 


1. Recent inspections of Browning Auto- 
matic Rifles in the hands of troops indicate 
that proper attention is not being paid to the 
gas cylinders and pistons. The Browning 
Automatic Rifle is a gas operated gun and, in 
firing, hot powder gases come in direct con- 
tact with the piston and with the walls of 
the gas cylinder. It is as necessary to clean 
the gas cylinder and piston of this gun as 
it is to clean the bore after firing. In many 
cases the pistons have become so badly 
rusted in the gas cylinder that the gun can- 
not be cocked by hand. The correction of 
this condition in many cases requires the ap- 
plication of a new gas cylinder and a new 
piston. 

2. It is directed that the attention of the 
commanding officers of all organizations, in- 
cluding troops, companies and batteries, hav- 
ing Browning Automatic Rifles in their pos- 





session be called to the necessity for cleaning 
and oiling the gas cylinder and piston after 
firing. If automatic rifles are not so cared 
for after firing with the result that the pis- 
tons and gas cylinders become so corroded as 
to require replacement, it is directed that 
surveys be initiated to determine the respon- 
sibility for this avoidable damage to Gov- 
ernment property. 


Decisions on Armory Drill Pay 


The Comptroller General on April 2ith 
decided that since the non-commissioned of- 
ficers of a unit do not constitute a sepa- 
rate military organization, their attendance 
at a school for non-commissioned officers is 
not attendance at drill within the meaning 
of the law and armory drill pay therefor 
cannot be claimed. 

On May 15, the Comptroller General ren- 
dered a decision that in order for the of- 
ficers of a Service Company to qualify for 
pay, it is only necessary that 50 per cent of 
the actual strength of the officers and 60 per 
cent of the actual enlisted strength of the 
Service Section attend, that strength being 
not less than that prescribed for Federal rec- 
ognition, i. ¢., it is not necessary to consider 
the Band Section in arriving at 60 per cent 
of the enlisted men present at a drill. 


® 
Dual Commissions 


The Secretary of War has directed that 
pending the issue of further instructions, of- 
ficers of the National Guard who hold a com- 
mission in the Officers’ Reserve Corps of a 
higher grade or in a different branch or 
arm of the service than their National Guard 
commission may continue to hold the same. 


® 
Walks 18 Miles to Drill 


In the course of one of his instruction 
trips in Indiana, Major Albert T. Rich over- 
took a man on the road walking toward the 
town of Frankfort. He was clad in an olive 
drab uniform and wore the insignia of the 
Indiana National Guard—Company F, 15lst 
Infantry. 

Major Rich stopped his car to give him a 
lift and on inquiry into the case found that 
the man walked 18 miles to attend the weekly 
training period of his organization at Frank- 
fort—9 miles going and 9 returning to his 
home. He has been doing this for a year 
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and has not missed a single assembly of his 
company. 

This is just one instance of the interest 
that is being taken in National Guard affairs. 
Many other cases could be cited if the facts 
in the case were known. 

Two men of Company B of the 15Ist In- 
fantry ride 8 miles each way to attend the 
drills of their company, and there are hun- 
dreds of men in the farming districts of the 
middle west that walk several miles each 
week for the same purpose. A _ National 
Guard company composed of men of this cali- 
ber is bound to be a success. 


® 
Rifle Qualification Pay 


The question of whether National Guard 
members attending 4-day schools and 15-day 
encampments are entitled to pay for qualifi- 
cation as marksmen, sharpshooters, expert 
riflemen, ete., was presented to the Comp- 
troller General by the General Accounting 
Office, War Department Division, for a de- 
cision, and the Comptroller General has ruled 
that members of the National Guard are not 
entitled to such additional pay. The Militia 
Bureau is of the opinion that, under existing 
laws, the Natoinal Guard should receive the 
additional pay for qualification as marks- 
men, ete., and an appeal to the Comptroller 
General on the subject has been submitted. 
Pending action on this appeal, no payments 
for qualification as expert riflemen, etc., 
should be made to the National Guard mem- 
bers during the 4-day schools and 15-day en- 
campments to be held this summer. Ad- 
vice as to final decision will be communicated 
to the State authorities as soon as possible. 


® 


National Guard Regulations, 
1922 


Practically the entire edition of 10,000 
copies of the National Guard Regulations, 
1922, has been received from the public 
printer, and distribution is being made by 
the: Militia Bureau on the following basis: 
State Headquarters 
Division Headquarters 
Brigade Headquarters 
Regimental Headquarters 
Battalion Headquarters 
Company Headquarters. 




















New Jersey Guard Back to 
Old Status 


Governor Edwards, as Commander in Chief 
of the New Jersey National Guard, has is- 
sued an executive order by which the several 
units of the 57th Infantry Brigade revert to 
the status they occupied prior to the order 
transferring practically the entire guard to 
North Jersey. The headquarters of the 114th 
Infantry are transferred back to Camden 
from Paterson. Colonel Winfield S. Price, 
of Camden, will be in command and, assisted 
by Lieutenant Colonel Edward B. Stone, of 
Burlington, will have the unit in shape for 
the annual encampment at Sea 
month. 

The Governor’s order, it is believed, will 
terminate the controversy over the election of 
Brigadier General Howard S. Borden, of 
Oceanic, as commandant of the 57th Brigade. 
This controversy has kept the Guard in tur- 
moil for more than a year, and at one time 
threatened its disruption. Borden was elected 
over a World War veteran at the reported 
dictation of the Governor. 

So great was the disaffection among the 
veterans that more than forty officers, in- 
cluding Colonel Price and Lieutenant Colonel 
Stone, resigned their commissions. The 
Powell bill, passed by the recent Legislature 
over the Governor’s veto, reorganized the 
National Guard, restoring the 57th Brigade 
units to the status they had before General 
Borden shifted them by moving headquarters 
of the disaffected units from Southern New 
Jersey to the northern part of the State. 
Borden later resigned at the request of Gov- 
ernor Edwards, who resented the publica- 
tion of a letter written to him by Borden. 

“This is the first opportunity afforded the 
Governor to make a definite announcement,” 
said a statement issued from his office today, 
“relative to his views as to the reorganiza- 
tion of the National Guard since the adop- 
tion of the Powell bill by the Legislature over 
his veto. The Governor stated his reason for 
withholding approval of that measure, but, 
acting in accordance with the mandate of 
the Legislature, transmitted the bill as re- 
quired to the Federal authorities, with a plan 
for reorganization for which approval was 
asked. 

“It is the earnest hope of the Governor, 
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now that the aate for the encampment is at 
hand, that every one having the interest of 
the 57th Brigade at heart will emulate the 
example of Colonel Price and Lieutenant 
Colonel Stone and work with a will to have 
the various units up to the full standard be- 
fore entering camp and continually growing 
after they leave it."—New York Times. 


® 
National Matches 


On June 15th twenty States had notified 
the Militia Bureau of their intention to send 
National Guard teams to the National 
Matches to be held at Camp Perry, Ohio, in 
September. It is believed that practically 
every State will enter a team and that full 
advantage will be taken of the opportunity 
to attend the school of instruction in marks- 
manship, which will be held from September 
2 to 19. 

® 


National Guard Register 


It is expected that the new National Guard 
Register will be printed and ready for dis- 
tribution by July 10. It will be somewhat 
similar to the Army List and Directory and 
will give a complete list of organizations in 
existence on December 31, 1921, with stations, 
dates of Federal recognition, and names of 
officers assigned thereto. Division, Corps and 
Army troops are shown, as well as the com- 
plete organization by States. All officers of 
the National Guard and National Guard Re- 
serve are listed alphabetically in an appendix. 

The Register will hereafter be published 
annually, as of December 31. 

While the distribution of the Register has 
not been definitely determined upon, it will 
probably be made on the same basis as that 
of the National Guard Regulations, i. ¢., two 
copies per company, troop, battery, etc. 

® 
Washington National Guard 
Activities 

The greatest National Guard review ever 
held in the State is being planned by Briga- 
dier General Maurice Thompson, the State 
Adjutant General, for the summer encamp- 
ment in July when all the troops, except the 
three coast artillery companies, will be in 
camp at the same time. Never before have 
all the troops been in camp at the same time, 








and the review is expected to be a spectacle 
that will draw thousands of visitors. General 
Thompson has selected Sunday, July 16, as 
the date for the review, which he plans to 
have held in the large open prairie just east 
of Murray. The old parade ground where 
the National Guard troops have been passing 
in review for nearly a score of years will be 
too small to hold all the troops. 

The units in line will be the 161st Infantry; 
146th Field Artillery; Battery A, 196th Field 
Artillery; Troop B, 58th Machine Gun Squad- 
ron; Mount Vernon Ambulance Company, 
and 4lst Tank Company. 


® 
A Few Facts Concerning the 
National Guard 
Enlisted 
Officers Men 
Strength June 30, 1919... 1,198 36,012 
Strength June 30, 1920... 1,866 54,017 
Strength June 30, 1921... 5,843 107,787 
Strength May 31, 1922... 8,111 142,777 


Average value of initial equipment per 
man, $375. (With present supplies and free 
issues, the greater part of this initial cost 
is avoided.) 

Average Federal cost of maintenance per 
individual, per year, $210. 

Average armory drill pay, $83.29. 
Average field training pay, $27.46. 


® 
What Is Militia? 

The answer to the above question can be 
found in Section 57, Act of June 3, 1916, and 
incorporated without change in the Act of 
June 4, 1920. Yet if you ask the personnel 
of the Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
or Organized Reserves if they are militia, 
perhaps 90 per cent will say “no” with con- 
siderable emphasis. 

Now that we are to have one Army of the 
United States, composed of one-sixth Regu- 
lar Army component, one-third National 
Guard, and one-half Organized Reserves, a 
proper understanding of militia may give us 
a common ground and a chance to remove 
prejudice and to encourage fraternity and 
good feeling. 

Section 57, in defining militia says: 


The militia of the United States shall con- 
sist of all able-bodied male citizens of the 
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United States and all other able-bodied males 
who have or shall have declared their inten- 
tention to become citizens of the United 
States, who shall be more than eighteen years 
of age and, except as hereinafter provided, 
not more than forty-five years of age, and 
said militia shall be divided into three classes, 
the National Guard, the Naval Militia and 
the Unorganized Militia. 

Note the words italicized above and, if you 
are a citizen, able-bodied, and between the 
ages of 18 and 45, are you not a member of 
the militia, no matter in what branch of the 
service or what vocation you may follow? 

This section further gives three classes of 
militia: the National Guard, the Naval Militia, 
and the Unorganized Militia. It appears 
from the section that all members of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Organized 
Reserves must be militia when such mem- 
bers are able-bodied citizens and between the 
ages of 18 and 45. Furthermore, as the sec- 
tion now reads, such members of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps and Organized Reserves 
must be members of the Unorganized Militia. 
This is perhaps unpleasant reading and rather 
inconsistent with our own ideas of militia, 
but the statement is in conformity with law 
as now worded and according to the Con- 
stitution. 

Section 59 of the National Defense Act 
virtually confirms this idea by enumerating 
those who are exempt from militia duty. 

If our judges, Army and Navy personnel, 
etc., are not included in the term “militia,” 
would they be enumerated as exempt from 
militia duty? 

The section follows: 

Section 59.—Exemptions from Militia Duty. 
The Vice-President of the United States; 
the officers, judicial and executive, of the 
Government of the United States and of 
the several States and Territories; persons in 
the military or naval service of the United 
States; custom-house clerks; persons em- 
ployed by the United States in the transmis- 
sion of the mail; articifers and workmen em- 
ployed in the armories, arsenals, and navy 
yards of the United States; pilots; mariners 
actually employed in the sea service of any 
citizen or merchant within the United States, 
shall be exempt from militia duty without re- 
gard to age, and all persons who because of 
religious belief shall claim exemption from 
military service, if the conscientious holding of 
such belief by such person shall be established 
under such regulations as the President shall 
prescribe, shall be exempted from militia serv- 
ice in a combatant capacity; but no person so 


exempted shall be exempt from militia service 
in any capacity that the President shall de- 
clare to be non-combatant. 

If our Congress desired to excuse from 
classification as militia the different classes 
exempt from the performance of militia duty, 
it certainly would have enumerated them in 
Section 57 and not under Section 59. The 
provision in Section 57, “except as hereinafter 
provided,” makes this more evident. 

It appears that the drafting of our National 
Guard has been made unnecessarily difficult 
and involved for under Section 59, the draft- 
ing of National Guard into the Army of the 
United States would seem to place the Na- 
tional Guard in the military personnel of the 
Government and thus by Section 59 exempt 
them from the performance of militia duty 
the same as the Regular Army and the Naval 
forces. This viewpoint, however, has not so 
far been exploited due to the wording of Sec- 
tion 111, National Defense Act. A sugges- 
tion to modify Section 111 was submitted to 
the Congress which enacted the National De- 
fense Act, 1920, but it seemingly so simpli- 
fied the conversion of our State forces into 
Federal forces as to incur some one’s disap- 
proval and was not enacted. 


To accept Section 57 in its present form as 
correct, the following wording is suggested for 
Section 59; the inserted words are italicized: 


Exemptions from Militia Duty.—The Vice- 
President of the United States; the officers, 
judicial and executive, of the Government of 
the United States and of the several States 
and Territories; persons in the military or 
naval service of the United States, including 
the National Guard when drafted into Fed- 
eral service ; custom-house clerks; persons em- 
ployed by the United States in the transmis- 
sion of the mail; articifers and workmen em- 
ployed in the armories, arsenals and navy 
yards of the United States; pilots; mariners 
actually employed in the sea service of any 
citizen or merchant within the United States, 
shall be exempt from militia duty without re- 
gard to age, and all persons who because of 
religious belief shall claim exemption from 
military service, if the conscientious holding 
of such belief by such person shall be estab- 
lished under such regulations as the President 
shall prescribe, shall be exempted from militia 
service in a combatant capacity; but no per- 
son so exempted shal] be exempt from militia 
service in any. capacity that the President 
shall declare to be non-combatant. 


It must be apparent that members of the 
Military and Naval forces of the United 
States are not discharged from the militia, 
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but exempted from the performance of militia 
duty. 

Our country sends such forces wherever 
desired, irrespective of our boundaries. Why 
this bugaboo about the use of the National 
Guard? Yet see what happened to the Na- 
tional Guard under Section 111. 

Upon draft they stand “discharged from 
the militia.” The status of the members is 
not the same as “members of the Military 
and Naval forces” for members of these last 
forces are only exempt from performance of 
militia duty and are not discharged from the 
militia. Pray, what is the legal status of the 
National Guard under a draft? 

Congress evidently intended to have the 
status of the National Guard under a draft 
identical with the status of the Military and 
Naval personnel, with one exception, namely, 
permanent retention in the Army of the 
United States is not intended. 

The present wording of Section 111 does 
not accomplish the intention and as construc- 
tive criticism only is valuable, there is sub- 
mitted herewith a draft of Section 111 which 
will produce the results desired. 

Inserted words are italicized and unneces- 
sary word are in small capitals. 

Section 111.—National Guard When Draft- 
ed Into Federal Service—When Congress 
shall have authorized the use of the armed 
land forces of the United States for any pur- 
pose requiring the use of troops in excess of 
those of the Regular Army, the President 
may, under such regulations, including such 
physical examination, as he may prescribe, 
draft into the military service of the United 
States, to serve therein for the period of the 
war or emergency, unless sooner discharged, 
any or all members of the National Guard 
and of the National Guard Reserve. All 
persons so drafted shall, from the date of 
their draft, sTAND DISCHARGED FROM THE 
MILITIA, AND SHALL BE be exempt from militia 
duty and be subject to such laws and regula- 
tions for the Government of the Army of 
the United States as may be applicable to 
members of the Army, whose permanent re- 
tention in the military service is not contem- 
plated by law, and shall be organized into 
units corresponding as far as practicable to 
those of the Regular Army or shall be other- 
wise assigned as the President may direct. 
The commissioned officers of said organiza- 
tions shall be appointed rrom amone THE 
MEMBERS THEREOF; officers with rank not 
above that of colonel to be appointed by the 
President alone, and all other officers to be 
appointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Officers 





and enlisted men while in the service of the 
United States under the terms of this section 
shall have the same pay and allowances as 
officers and enlisted men of the Regular 
Army of the same grades and the same prior 
service. On the termination of the emergency 
all persons so drafted shall be discharged 
from the Army, shall resume their member- 
ship in the militia, and, if the State so pro- 
vide, shall continue to serve in the National 
Guard until the dates upon which their en- 
listments entered into prior to their draft, 
would have expired if uninterrupted. 

These thoughts are brought out in order 
that members of the militia, wherever they 
may be, will realize that as militia we have 
a common ground, and it will take long and 
persistent education to rub off the rough 
edges and build our theoretical structure of 
the “Army of the United States.” Let us 
all meet on a common ground as militia and 
improve that class of citizen. The term “mi- 
litia” has much of ill repute recorded against 
it in our past history and much of good re- 
pute in our last war. Each member should 
make an effort to improve the militia, whether 
he be a plain citizen, a member of our Mili- 
tary or Naval forces, or one of our citizens 
exempt from the performance of militia duty. 

The change in the National Guard has been 
marked since 1903 and, although the Regular 
Army in our present scheme has but 1/6 of 
the numerical strength (and less by Act of 
Congress), it is the most important part and 
has the most important peace-time duties. 
The National Guard, numbering one-third nu- 
merical strength, has made great progress in 
development since 1903. The Organized Re- 
serves, one-half the numerical strength, should 
be all that its name implies, and we now have 
ample material in this country from which 
such forces could be formed. 

The rest of our militia have opportunities 
at schools and colleges, in R. O. T. C. Citi- 
zens’ Military Training Camps, and in civi- 
lian rifle clubs, to acquire military instruc- 
tion. If all do their share, Uncle Samuel 
should be entitled to a long period of peace 
and prosperity after his recent demonstra- 
tion of military prowess upon European bat- 
tlefields. ® 


Maryland Guardsman 

We congratulate the National Guard of 
Maryland on their excellent publication, the 
Maryland National Guardsman, published by 
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the Adjutant General’s Department. It is a 
live, little publication, replete with excellent 
illustrations, carefully prepared, and _ will 
prove a great help to the Guardsmen of the 
State. 

The Inranray Journnat bespeaks for the 
publication a large degree of success and 
welcomes it into the field of American Mili- 
tary Literature. 


® 


Minnesota Notes 


135th Infantry, Minnesota 
National Guard, was inspected for Federal 
Lieutenant Colonel T. J. 
Rogers, Infantry, Instructor. There were 
26 men and one officer of the first platoon 
present, while the second platoon has 49 
men and one officer. This organization is 
composed almost entirely of young men 
from the University of Minnesota. The cere- 
mony of taking the dual oath was made 
very impressive by having the four other in- 
fantry organizations formed in a_ hollow 
square, the colors present and saluted, while 
the trumpets sounded “To the Color.” At 
the conclusion of the ceremony Colonel 
Rogers congratulated the assembled troops on 
their evidence of patriotism and the fine ap- 
pearance they made on the drill floor, and, 
while the regiment is practically at maximum 
strength, urged all to interest their friends 
in the work of the National Guard that they 
may profit by the training in fitting them- 
selves as members of the Army of the United 
States. 


Company D, 


recognition by 


Company L, 6th Infantry, located at Alex- 
andria, Minn., dedicated a new armory on 
June 13. General W. F. Rhinow, Lieutenant 
Colonel E. A. Walsh and Lieutenant Colonel 
F. G. Stutz were among the speakers. 


A recent tour of inspection of the National 
Guard of Minnesota found its large member- 
ship keyed up to the highest pitch of enthu- 
siasm. While most of the National Guards- 
men deplore the shabby treatment the regu- 
lar Army received at the hands of Congress 
with reference to ultimate numbers, all were 
highly elated over the new pay bill and the 
more than generous recognition of the needs 
of the Guard. Although the camps occur 
during “harvest time,” the organizations 
without exception report they will take a 


maximum number of men to camp, and if 
enthusiasm and interest count for anything, 
this year’s period of field training will be the 
most successful ever held by the Minnesota 
National Guard. 


Major Otto I. Ronningen, Captains C. W. 
Pickle, J. Stageberg, W. Ustruck, L. Han- 
cock, and Lieutenant C. Zwiner, command- 
ing the organizations that will participate in 
the problem involved in capturing the bridge 
over Lac Qui Parle Lake on June 24 and 
25, have completed arrangements for the ma- 
neuver. One rifle company and three pla- 
toons of a machine gun company will en- 
deavor to hold the bridge, while the remain- 
ing two companies of Major Ronningen’s 
battalion will try to capture it for the pas- 
sage of their troops some time between 6 
o'clock Saturday night and daylight the next 
morning. All troops will bivouac in the vicin- 


ity of the proposed scene of the contest. 


® 


Dooley's Dope and Rifle Range 
Instructions 
By Joun J. Doortey 
Major, Marine Corps Reserve, Former Col. 
Ord. Dept., Me. N. G. 
1. Q. What is the sole purpose of rifle 
training? 
A. To make a good shot under all condi- 
tions. 


2. Q. How far should the rifle training on 
our ranges be carried? 

A. Far enough to bring each individual 
man up to the capabilities of his gun. 


8. Q. In teaching a man to shoot what are 
some of the points to be taught? 

A. That the man takes the proper firing 
position; that he knows how to aim; that 
he holds his breath while aiming; that he 
squeezes the trigger and does not jerk it, and 
that he calls his shots. 


4. Q. What is the secret of shooting from 
the sand bag rest, once a man has learned 
how to shoot? 

A. That the back of the hand rests on the 
part of the bag with the same amount of 
pressure for each shot. Or that the same 
part of the rifle rests on the same part of 
the bag with the same amount of pressure 
for each shot. Also that the bag is at the 
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right height for the man, so that he is in a 
comfortable position. 

5. Q. What is flinching? 

A. Flinching is an involuntary movement 
of the muscle of the arm and shoulder and 
is sometimes accompanied by a yanking of 
the head. 

6. Q. What causes flinching? 

A. It is usually caused by an unconscious 
fear of the kick of the rifle, which makes the 
firer unconsciously shove his shoulder forward 
to meet the kick. 


7. Q. Are shoulder and elbow pads neces- 
sary? 

A. Yes; to keep the elbows and shoulders 
from becoming bruised and blistered. 


8. Q. What is the effect of bruised or blis- 
tered shoulders and elbows? 

A. It is apt to start a man flinching, be- 
cause shooting under these conditions usually 
hurts a man a little. 


9. Q. What is another common way of 
starting a man flinching? 

A. By having the rifle sling a little loose, 
so that the recoil is not taken up by the sling 
and left arm, but is taken up entirely by the 
right shoulder. Another way is by having 
the right thumb across the stock, so that the 
firer’s lips and face become bruised from the 
blow of the thumb on the face from the 
recoil. 


10. Q. What is the effect of flinching? 

A. It causes poor shooting; shots usually 
going left and low. Once in a very great 
while a man is found who is a flincher and a 
fair shot, but this is due to the fact that 
the man flinches the same amount for each 
shot and the flinching is offset by the use 
of elevation and windage on the sight. 


11. Q. Can the flinching habit be overcome? 
A. Yes; but only patient and persistent 
endeavor will overcome it. 


12. Q. How can this flinching habit be over- 
come? 

A. By squeezing the trigger and by keep- 
ing the right eye open to call the shot and by 
having the sling short enough to take up the 
recoil. 

13. Q. Do flinchers always realize that they 
are flinchers? 

A. No; because the flinching and recoil are 
so close together that they do not realize it. 


14. Q. If a man does not realize that he is 
flinching, can he be shown? 

A. Yes; by loading an empty shell in the 
gun yourself without his knowledge and then 
when he pulls the trigger and there being no 
recoil he will see that he flinched. Sometimes 
just this knowledge helps a man to stop 
flinching because it shows him what he is 
doing. 


15. Q. What are some of the points a man 
must look out for in order to make a good 
rapid fire score? 

A. Correct, comfortable position, rapid 
working of the bolt in loading, keeping the 
eye on the target while reloading from the 
magazine and by holding and squeezing. 


16. Q. What should a man do before he goes 
on the line to shoot? 

A. He should snap in three or four times, 
see that his sight is correctly set and that 
the sights are blackened and the sling ad- 
justed. 


17. Q. Does rapid fire have a bad effect on 
a man? 

A. Due to the rapid work, beginners are 
apt to start flinching or to snap shoot a lit- 
tle and after firing a rapid string, should be 
made to snap in once or twice before shoot- 
ing either slow or rapid fire again. 

18. Q. What is the good of snapping in be- 
fore firing? 

A. It steadies a man down if he is a little 
nervous and gets him acquainted with the 
trigger pull. It might also be called a “Full 
dress rehearsal” of what is to come. 


19. Q. What is the correct line of aim, peep 
and open sight? 

A. The Peep Sight—When the battle sight 
is not required always use the peep sight. 
The peep sight is much more accurate and 
easier to use. With the peep sight always 
hold the tip of the front sight in the center 
of the circle of the peep and let the bull’s-eye 
sit upon it. It is not a good plan to leave a 
line of white between the bull’s-eye and the 
top of the front sight. It is not correct to 
center the bull’s-eye in the peep and then hold 
the front sight under it; the tip of the front 
sight should always be in the center of the 
peep. 

The Open Sight—In using the open sight 
always hold the top of the front sight in the 
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middle of the notch in the rear sight and even 
or flush with the top edge of the rear sight. 

The battle sight is an open sight. It is 
supposed to be constructed so that at 530 
yards you would aim directly at the figure, 
but you will find in practice that at 500 yards 
in order to hit the figure you will have to 
aim considerably below the figure and still 
lower at the shorter ranges. If rifles were 
provided with higher front sights this diffi- 
culty could be partly avoided. Higher front 
sights can be obtained and the sight should 
be changed so that aim can be taken directly 
at the objective at 500 yards. 


2). Q. Why should the sights be blackened? 

A. If sights are bright there will be a 
glimmer about them and you cannot aim ac- 
curately. They should be a dull dead black. 
The sights are blackened by smoking them. 
A candle is the best thing. A match will do. 
Blacken both the front sight and the rear 
The black will not take on metal if 
Rub off the oil. 

21. Q. A change in elevation or windage 
does what to the shot? 

A. The shot is moved in the direction in 
which the change is made on the sight. If 
the elevation is raised the shot is raised. If 
the windage is moved to the right the shot 
is moved to the right. 


22. Q. What will a good coach assure him- 
self of before allowing a new man to fire his 
first shot? 

A. He will require the firer to explain the 
line of the sight or how he is going to aim. 


23. Q. What are the duties of the coach? 

A. To see that the sights are set properly, 
that the front and rear sights are blackened, 
requiring the firer to take the proper posi- 
tion; to hold the rifle properly, to see that the 
sling is the proper length and is properly ad- 
justed, see that the jaw is set hard against 
the stock, the right eye as close to the firing 
pin as possible, the thumb along the stock, to 
coach the firer to squeeze the trigger, require 
the firer to call his shots immediately, inspect 
the sights each time they are changed, never 
change the sight himself, watch every detail 
carefully, correct all faults, give necessary 
instruction, see that the rifle is unloaded and 
the chamber left open before the firer leaves 
the firing point. 


sight. 
the metal is greasy. 


24. Q. What care and cleaning should be 
given a rifle? 

A. Unless a rifle is cleaned and cared for 
properly it promptly becomes useless so far 
as accurate shooting is concerned. Remove 
the bolt and clean from the breech. After 
shooting there are three kinds of fouling: 
First, a black fouling easily removed by a 
cleaning rag; second, a sticky fouling which 
you cannot see and which oil will not remove. 
It is acid in its nature and must be removed 
by alkaline materials, such as ammonia on a 
rag or a good cleaning solution, which will 
not only remove the fouling, but also act 
as a rust preventative and as an oil, and will 
be the best thing to use, as it never does the 
rifle any injury. After being fired, a rifle 
must be cleaned daily for several days be- 
cause the bore sweats and the daily cleaning 
should be continued until rags run through 
the bore and come out clean. Otherwise a 
bore is sure to rust no matter how much oil 
is put in it. It requires only to be occasion- 
ally cleaned and oiled. If it is not to be used 
for some time it should be oiled with a heavy 
oil, such as cosmoling-spem oil or gas engine 
cylinder oil. Third, metal fouling. The am- 
munition now issued gives very little trouble 
from metal fouling. In fact, very few rifles 
are troubled with it at all. The “ammonia 
dope” used to remove it should be handled 
only by experienced men. The improper use 
of it will spoil a rifle. The formula for the 
dope and instructions for its use can be ob- 
tained from the Chief of Ordnance, Maine Na- 
tional Guard, Augusta, Maine. It is not 
necessary to clean between strings or ranges, 
but the rifle should be cleaned as soon as you 
leave the range. If properly taken care of 
the shooting qualities of a rifle improve the 
more a rifle is fired up to several thousand 
rounds, 


25. Q. What are the size and dimensions of 
the rings on Targets A, B, C, and D? 

A. Target A, short range, 200 and 300 slow 
fire, 6 feet by 4 feet. Bull’eyes, 8 inches, 
4-ring 8 inches, 3-ring 9 inches, balance of 
target 2 count. 

Target B, mid range, 500 and 600 slow fire, 
6 feet by 6 feet. Bull’s-eye 20 inches, 4-ring 
9 inches, 3-ring 9 inches, balance of target 
2 count. 
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Target D 6 feet by 6 feet. Figure 19 and 14 inches at bottom, 3 count is 8 inches 
inches high, 26 inches wide at bottom. around figure with 14 inches at bottom. The 
Around the figure the 4 count is 4 inches 2 count is balance of target. 
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National Guard Infantry Encampments 


Ist Conps Arga 


Connecticut : 

169th Infantry........................ i July 16-30 
Maine: 

a Camp Deve. nnrennrecereennnenenn I UY 16-80 
Massachusetts: 

5ist Infantry Brigade........Camp Devens... --...-2---eoee--snenees July 8-22 

18lst Infantry Brigade........Camp Devens..........--.---.-.---cse---essese-nennee August 26-September 9 
Vermont: 

172nd_ Infantry..................-.-- Fort Ethan Allen. .-August 7-21 





2np Corps AREA 
New Jersey: 





















































113th Infantry.................-...... Sea Girt... July 8-22 
114th Infantry....................... 9, EEE July 22-August 5 
New York: 
174th Infantry...................-.-.- Fort Niage -a July 2-16 
108th Infantry.................----.. Fort Niagra July 16-30 
105th Infantry.................-...... Peekskill July 2-16 
106th Infantry..................... .- Peekskill July 9-23 
71st Infantry........................Peekskill July 16-30 
107th Infantry................. Peekskill . July 23-August 6 : 
ne I, | Peekskill . July 30-August 13 
165th Infantry........................ Peekskill August 6-20 
| ee Peekskill August 13-27 
Porto Rico: 
|, Ane oe Arecibo August 13-27 
Sep Corps AREA 
Pennsylvania: 
1 Brigade Infantry......Mt. Gretna July 22-August 5 
1 Brigade Infantry.......Mt. Gretna. August 5-19 
Maryland: 
ec, Aine Ee Edgewood Arsenal July 7-21 
2nd Infantry..................... Edgewood Arsenal July 22-August 5 
Virginia: 
(Not definitely settled) 
4ru Corps Arga , 
Alabama: 
 ., Camp McClellan, Ala August 13-27 
Florida: 
154th Infantry..............-.-....... Camp Joseph E. Johnston, Fila.......August 7-21 
Georgia: 
122nd Infantry...................... St. Simon’s Island, Ga......................... July 9-23 
Louisiana: ] 
156th Infantry......................Camp Beauregard, La August 7-21 
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Mississippi: 
155th Infantry........................ Camp Williamson, Miss.......................: July 16-30 
North Carolina: 
120th Infantry........................ Camp Glenna, N. C...................... — July 9-23 
South Carolina: 
118th Infantry..................... Camp Jackson, S. C............................. July 16-30 
Tennessee: 
eR, Camp John Sevier, Tenn..................... July 14-28 
Stn Corrs AREA 
Ohio: 
78rd Infantry Brigade....Camp Perry, Ohio July 24-August 7 
74th Infantry Brigade.....cCamp Perry, Ohio... August 8-23 
Indiana: 
Oe, ey | July 23-August 6 
152nd Infantry..................... 8 CO Ee July 30-August 13 
Kentucky: 
149th Infantry........................ eo ee August 6-20 
West Virginia: 
150th Infantry........................ oo fen August 6-20 
6rH Corps AREA 
Illinois: £ 
131st Infantry............. or Camp Grant, m..., ee July 8-22 
te, eee ee July 8-22 
129th Infantry... Camp Grant, IL... July 23-August 6 
ae Camp Grant, I... July 23-August 6 
Wisconsin: 
127th Infantry.................--... Camp Douglas, V’yo July 16-30 
128th Infantry........................ Camp Douglas, W yo. July 16-30 
RE ET ccccsncrsnemnenes eins Camp Douglas, Wyo............................. July 31-August 14 
Michigan: 
125th Infantry.................-.-.... Camp Grayling, Mich _ August 8-22 
126th Infantry...................0. Camp Grayling, Mich......................... August 8-22 
7rH Corps AREA 
Arkansas: 
153rd_ Infantry.....................- I Oy Be cesecsnercitalnepeenmarntitiotencnngnes August 14-28 
Iowa: 
138rd_Infantry...................... Camp Dodge, Ark August 14-28 
168th Infantry........................ Camp Dodge, Ark. August 14-28 
Kansas: 
137th Infantry...............-...0--- PE, Pa, Tenia vicichceceectiaicreneerenese August 13-27 
Minnesota: 
135th Infantry..................... ee ee July 8-22 
2, GR yyy August 12-26 
8 EEE Ft. Snelling, Minn. July 1-15 
Missouri: 
138th Infantry........................ Nevada, Mo July 16-30 
140th Infantry..................... Nevada, Mo July 16-30 
Nebraska: 
134th Infantry.......................Ft. Riley, Kans. August 14-28 
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Sru Corps Anza 
Arizona: 
1 Battalion Infantry.......Camp H. J. Jones, Ariz....................... August 20-September 7 
Colorado: 
Bk , Snes I CO aitecincercscesecentinntsnemenenestancnsniite August 16-30 
Oklahoma: 
90th Infantry Brigade......Fort Sill, Okla. td July 11-25 
Texas: 
7ist Infantry Brigade....camp Mabry. August 4-18 
72nd Infantry Brigade....Camp Mabry August 4-18 
9ru Comps Anza 
California: 
168th Infantry........................ Presidio of Monterey, Calif............ July 15-29 
on  _, Presidio of Monterey, Calif... July 15-29 
Oregon: 
162nd Infantry...................... Camp Lewis, Wash * July 9-23 
Ist Bn., 186th Infantry...Camp Lewis, Wash..................--....+¢ July 5-19 
Washington: 
ge, ee NN WE OR iicctesetinriemcremenanninth July 9-23 
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Newspaper Headings 
**Solve Housing Problem.’’ 
ning all night movies. 

‘‘Germans Plan New Offensive.’’ 
They are talking about exiling all of 
the Hohenzollerns from Germany. 

‘*Greeks Charge Turks.’’ It was a 
Greco-American Brigade that did the 
job. They learned how in their fruit 
stores in this country. 


By run- 





